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HOMEMAKING COURSE FOR BOYS! 


J. A. STARRAK 
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In attempting to discuss such a subject as homemaking, a mere man 
naturally feels the need of establishing his qualifications. I possess at 
least one—a deep interest in homemaking education, for which there are 
several reasons. The first is that my acquaintance with workers in the 
field of homemaking education has given me the utmost respect and 
admiration for their earnestness, progressiveness, and consecration—I 
believe that they excel in this respect any other group of educators. 
The second reason for this interest is that in my classes at Ames more than 
fifty per cent of the students are young ladies preparing to teach home- 
making, and they excel all my other groups of students in their interest 
and enthusiasm in the cause of education. And finally, I am interested 
in home education because home life is undergoing just now very great 
and fundamental changes and is gradually taking on a new form. What 
this form will be, depends to a very large extent on the teachers of home- 
making in our schools and colleges. I believe teachers should give direc- 
tion to the many social habits and customs and ideals rather than merely 
follow the leadership of the selfish propaganda of our many commercial 
interests in what is virtually an exploitation of the people. 

Boys are now clamoring for admission to home economics classes. 
This may be merely one of the outcomes of woman’s newly-found free- 
dom and her demand that man bear his share of the work of the home, 
but I like to think that it is because you have done your work so effectively 
as to demonstrate its value. At any rate, you are faced with the 
problem of doing something worth while for these boys, and you are 
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already grappling with the problem as to what you should teach them. 
This is by no means an easy problem, but one demanding the best of your 
combined wisdom. 

There seem to be two angles from which to approach this problem—we 
can think of it in terms of the individual boy and his success in life or we 
can regard it from the standpoint of the welfare of society. I believe, 
however, that there exists no essential difference between these two 
points of view, for it is clear that what is really best for the individual is 
also best for the organized society or group of which he is a member. 

As guiding assumptions in the attempt to solve the problem, I would 
volunteer the following: The ultimate objective of all homemaking 
education, whether of boys or girls, is the establishment of happy, satis- 
factory homes. This we must never lose sight of, especially as there are 
so many materials and processes of our craft that it is easy to mistake 
them for the true objective. Another assumption on which I hope we 
can agree is that the best type of home life is the monogamous one-family 
home, set apart as the basic unit of our social fabric. The sanctity of 
the home, the responsibility for children, and respect for womanhood have 
been at the basis of every decent civilization. On the other hand, laxness 
in the marriage relationship, indifference to the rearing and training of 
children, and the exaltation of physical passion into a religious and civil 
privilege have been the ear-marks of every decadent civilization. Still 
another assumption which may probably be made is that the present- 
day American home is neither very happy nor satisfactory and is showing 
many signs of further deterioration under the onslaught of the many 
economic and social forces. 

What are the conditions or factors of happy home life? Very obviously 
we shall have to discover these factors before we can intelligently at- 
tack the problem of educating for happy home life. 

I submit the following in what seems to me the order of their im- 
portance: 


1. Similarity of tastes and ideals, a community of interests, hopes, ambition, 
and vision on part of husband and wife 

. Compatibility of temperaments of husband and wife 

. Approximately equal intelligence and education of contracting parties 

. Same religious beliefs 

Reasonable income and earning power 

. Freedom from debt and extravagance; financial responsibility—separate, 
private accounts, but cooperation in household and family expenditures 

7. The presence or absence of children in the home 


wn 
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8. Health—mental and physical 

9. Skill in housekeeping 
10. Ability to provide proper clothing for family at lowest possible cost 
11. Ability to provide proper food for family at lowest possible cost 


The next step in the analysis and solution of our problem calls for a 
more detailed discussion of each of these conditions. Let us start at the 
bottom of the list and work to the top. 

In food preparation not much instruction should be given to boys, and 
certainly no considerable degree of ability should be sought. An under- 
standing of a few of the most fundamental principles of cookery should 
be given, and an appreciation of the part which proper preparation of 
food bears upon its digestibility and nutritive value should be developed. 
The time to be spent in food work would not be sufficient to allow the 
development of real abilities, and besides, the preparation of food in the 
home should be regarded as the duty of the housewife. This last is true 
of food marketing also, for which reason I would teach practically noth- 
ing of it to boys. In food selection an important outcome is the ability 
to select nutritious, well-cooked, and well-balanced meals at a restaurant 
or boarding house. It is assumed that in the home nothing but good food 
will be offered; but between leaving their childhood homes and the estab- 
lishment of their own homes, both boys and girls will be patronizing 
public eating places. In addition, in all our cities, even the smaller ones, 
it is becoming more and more the custom for men and women at work and 
even for children at school to eat luncheon at restaurants and cafeterias. 
Along with the ability to select food, there should be developed a real 
appreciation of the influence of food upon mental and physical efficiency. 
We would do well to include at this point the ability to follow the com- 
monly accepted rules of table etiquette. 

What shall we teach with reference to clothing? First, the ability to 
distinguish the different fabrics used in men’s clothing. Second, the 
ability to determine the quality of clothing fabrics. Third, the ability to 
select clothing which is correct in style, design, and color, and economical 
in price. Fourth, the ability to plan and follow a clothing budget. 
Fifth, an appreciation of the part which correct clothing plays in the 
impressions we make on others and, hence, in our success in life. Sixth, 
a desire or disposition to dress neatly, modestly, tastefully, and 
economically. 

What shall we teach boys with reference to housekeeping? First, the 
ability to make minor repairs and adjustments in the electrical apparatus, 
in doors and window latches and hinges, in stoves, water taps, and other 
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such household fixtures. Then the ability to construct simple objects 
and devices to make the home more convenient and comfortable, such as 
shelves, stools, benches. And finally, we should teach boys an active 
interest in the physical equipment of the home and a desire and willing- 
ness to assist in makingit better. This will arise partly from an apprecia- 
tion of the part which labor-saving equipment plays in making housework 
easy and pleasant. As to who should teach this, probably the manual 
training teacher will do part of it, but some of it will remain for you to 
isolate and teach as effectively as possible. 

In the matter of teaching health, both mental and physical health 
should be considered, and from two points of view. One is concerned 
with developing in the individual such abilities, ideals, and appreciations 
as are essential to the maintenance of his own physical and mental effi- 
ciency. Probably all the other teachers in the school should make some 
contribution toward this end, but teachers of homemaking would perhaps 
have a better opportunity to do so than many of the others, if boys were 
in their classes. From the second point of view, teachers of homemaking 
should have as their objective the development of an active appreciation 
of the very large part which good health plays in insuring happiness in 
the home. We should make our boys realize very clearly that home- 
making, including child bearing and the care and the training of children, 
makes very large demands upon the physical and mental energy of a 
woman. In this connection mental health is even more important than 
physical health because of the disastrous influence of a mentally dis- 
ordered, unbalanced, nervous mother upon the mental health of young 
children. All modern psychologists seem to be in agreement on this 
point, and I believe that such an appreciation could be taught success- 
fully to high school boys. 

Still another phase of this matter of health is the transmission of 
physical and mental weaknesses through heredity. Available knowledge 
on this point is rather contradictory in places but whatever is actually 
known to be true should be taught, for boys of senior high school age 
are not too young to learn to think in terms of their responsibility to 
future generations. 

What shall we teach our boys regarding children, their place in the 
home, their care and training? While a childless home may be fairly 
satisfactory and happy in a negative sort of way, there is nothing which 
results in such a lasting satisfaction and adds so much zest to life as 
children in the home. We must teach our boys to appreciate thoroughly 
the part which children play in maintaining happiness and unity in the 
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home and to regard the rearing of children as a perfectly natural and 
essential function of the home. Such instruction is badly needed today 
to combat the great increase in the proportion of childless marriages. 
These young people who, because of their desire to escape the risk, self- 
denial, and labor which attend the rearing of children, or because they 
prefer to put their trust in large automobiles, “glad rags,” “‘ good times,” 
and other non-essentials, deliberately thwart one of nature’s greatest 
urges, are due to pay a terrific price in the days which are to come. 

As regards what should be taught boys concerning the care and train- 
ing of children, I am not sure of my ground; but I am of the opinion that 
we should be more concerned with the mental than with the physical 
aspects of the subject. Boys should be given an understanding of some 
of the fundamental principles underlying mental hygiene and habit for- 
mation, of the importance of the environment during the early years of 
childhood, and of their responsibility in the creation of the proper environ- 
ment in the home. 

This training in mental hygiene, if properly taught, will result in an 
immediate improvement of the boys’ own personalities and in more 
satisfactory progress in establishing themselves in the economic world. 
Perhaps it should be approached from this latter point of view, since 
boys of high school age are not likely to be greatly interested in the care 
of children, even if they have younger brothers and sisters. If we estab- 
lish a fair understanding of the laws of mental health and personality 
development as these apply to the boys themselves, we may hope for a 
rather large carry-over to the problem of child training. 

There are several rather definite things to teach boys concerning the 
financial problems of the home and the general use of money. We must 
have them realize that it costs a great deal more to support a wife and 
family than to support oneself alone, old adages to the contrary notwith- 
standing. We can teach economy in regard to food, furnishings, and 
clothing. We can teach the budgeting of household and personal ex- 
penditures. We can develop ideals of home life which will make young 
people satisfied to start housekeeping in a modest way, realizing that 
true happiness is not to be found in fine clothes, large houses, or elaborate 
furnishings, but rather in living sanely and modestly within the income 
available at the time. 

And now we come to the group of factors which involve the mental 
and spiritual life of the individual and which, taken together, reflect what 
may be called his or her philosophy of life, by far the most important 
attribute of any individual. They are all concerned in the choice of a 
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life mate, and my contention is that this choice is the greatest single 
factor in determining the success of the marriage relationship and the 
character of home life. It is one of the three big fundamental choices 
which most of us must make and which, if made properly, will guaran- 
tee a happy and successful life. The others are the moral choice and the 
choice of a life work. In my own thinking this choice of a life mate 
comes in the center, with the moral choice above and the vocational 
choice below. Ifa man needs scientific guidance in his other problems, 
why should he leave the hardest of all, marrying the right woman, to 
blind instinct? 

Tastes and ideals, mental and spiritual attitudes, are not things which 
can be taken off and on at will; they are grounded in the very soul and 
personality of the individual by inheritance and early environment and 
are very largely determined, at least in direction and possibly in extent, 
long before the ordinary marriageable age is attained. The importance 
of a wise choice in this respect is emphasized by the fact that many couples 
are mentally and spiritually divorced long before they are legally and 
physically separated. 

Somewhat the same reasoning applies to compatibility of temperament 
and personality. Some personalities seem naturally to clash even with- 
out any apparent provocation. And personality or temperament is 
something which is usually not susceptible of any very great changes 
after the formative period of life, for it, too, is rooted deep in the quality 
and growth of the nervous system. Of course, much adjustment must be 
made between persons who enter into the intimate relationships of 
marriage and homemaking, even in the case of the ideally mated couple; 
but in expecting sufficient adjustment between persons possessing 
diametrically opposite mental and spiritual characteristics, we are expect- 
ing too much of human beings. What sometimes appears as compatibil- 
ity may often be the complete domination of one personality by another, 
to the great injury of both. This is not so common as it used to be, but 
in its place comes the prevalence of open discord and divorce. A great 
deal of what progressive home economics teachers are doing under the 
term of home relationships is really personality development. As such, 
it should produce more agreeable personalities and certainly could be 
made to have considerable influence in the choice of a life mate by estab- 
lishing higher ideals and standards of human behavior. 

Another factor, equal intelligence and education, is connected with 
the first but can be considered alone. If couples must be mismated in 
this respect, it is better that the husband be the stupid one; for a stupid 
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woman cannot manage her husband except by nagging, scolding, and 
threatening; he cannot make her understand what is on his mind, and 
her conversation annoys him. Our young people should be made to 
understand just how this affects marital happiness. 

The matter of religious belief gains its importance from the influence 
which the early religious training of an individual exerts upon his ideals 
and attitudes toward life, and from the part which religious beliefs play 
in causing dissensions, especially where children are concerned. Active 
interest in the same church serves to draw people together. Widely 
differing beliefs serve to separate them. Let us teach our boys the 
truth about the significance of these factors in their lives. 

Let us also teach our boys that a man cannot marry a woman without 
marrying her family, even if her relatives are not an immediate influence 
during her married life. She is the product of her family and will, there- 
fore, possess most of the family characteristics. Let us teach our boys, 
and our girls as well, that the sins of the fathers are visited upon their 
children and that there is no escape from this law. Let us teach them 
something of the existence of venereal diseases. Let us teach our boys 
that the crop which outraged nature returns when wild oats are sown, is 
a fearful thing to harvest; that it is as certain as the seasons and so plenti- 
ful that generations yet unborn will reap the fruits in maimed, disfigured, 
and tainted minds and bodies. 

Let us teach our boys and girls something of the physical and psycho- 
logical facts concerning the reproduction of life, and not leave them to 
learn these from the foul-minded, sex-perverted morons on the street, 
who will so poison their minds as to make a clean, pure, and sane outlook 
upon sex and reproduction impossible of realization. 

And lastly, let us teach our young people to idealize marriage above 
courtship. We have idealized courtship too much and marriage not 
enough in the past, and it is high time to change the emphasis. 
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THE MOTOR TRUCK AND THE FOOD BUYER 


CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


That motor-truck transportation is making drastic changes in the 
distribution of fruits and vegetables in many parts of the country is 
generally recognized. Both farmers and dealers are concerned, for 
better or worse, in the development. But does it affect the individual 
consuming buyer? 

In many localities it affects the individual customer both directly and 
indirectly whether she be a housewife buying for her family or a buyer 
providing for a cafeteria or a hotel or other institution, according to 
studies in diverse areas recently conducted by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. And, conversely, the fact that fresh fruits and vegetables 
constitute a so much greater proportion of the diet today than was true 
a decade ago has undoubtedly been one factor in this swift development 
of motor-truck trade in perishables, although the rapid extension of 
good roads is the usually accepted cause. 

Outstanding among results to the consumer is the fact that small 
towns in many areas are now being supplied abundantly with these fresh 
foods as never before. In Southern Indiana and Illinois, for instance, 
where the motor truck is in conspicuous use, the chief volume of truck 
movements is not to primary markets but to rural districts and secondary 
cities in the corn and coal belts in these States and even in Arkansas, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, and Ohio. Formerly, most of these towns were 
inadequately and irregularly supplied with fresh fruits and vegetables. 
In fact, to some extent, the motor-truck movement represents here an 
actual gain in consumption. 

In Western New York the tendency is to ship to small towns and 
villages in nearer territory, including Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Canada, 
rather than to New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. Many of the small 
towns in Western New York have been short of apples during ‘ate years 
because the present infestation of disease and insect pests has about 
crowded out the small-scale home production in which the requisite 
sprayings and other care are impracticable. The towns of the coal belt 
of central-western Pennsylvania are now well supplied with peaches that 
formerly went to the frequently glutted markets in the large cities. In 
some of these districts motor-truck men are now said to comb the country 
for small markets for the apples and peaches that will not stand long 
hauls to more remote cities. 
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Motor-truck shipment is a boon to many vacation regions that have 
long struggled with the problems of the commissary. From Syracuse 
alone motor-truck reshipments of fresh foods now penetrate north to 
Alexandria Bay and the Thousand Islands, northeast into the Adiron- 
dacks, and southeast into the Catskills. Bedford Springs and other health 
and pleasure resorts in the Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia moun- 
tains now draw supplies freely direct from the large orchards around 
Cumberland and Hancock that used to ship only by carload to large 
markets, for there are no railroad connections between some of these great 
orchards of the Shenandoah-Cumberland district and the desirable resort 
markets in the surrounding mountains. 

Practically all fruits and vegetables are involved in this rapidly devel- 
oping motor-truck movement, although conditions vary in different parts 
of the country. In the loads coming into New York City the heavy 
percentage is of highly perishable commodities; during one year 90 per 
cent of the asparagus came in by truck and 95 per cent of the mushrooms, 
whereas only 10 per cent of the potatoes came in that way. In Western 
New York, on the contrary, potatoes are the leading commodity in the 
motor-truck shipments, and apples and peaches are carried in large 
quantities. 

Another direct advantage to the household provider, in the opinion of 
some of the customers, is the fact that, from motor-truck men or through 
them at local markets, consumers can now often buy at lowered prices 
perishables that are too small, or of too low a grade, or are too ripe to 
justify railroad shipment. In some areas the motor-truck movement is 
largely of products of this class. There is a sharp difference of opinion 
among agriculturists as to whether this is an advantage or not. A 
lively debate developed on the subject at the last meeting of state market- 
ing officials. Some claimed that to market low-grade and out-of-condi- 
tion fruits and vegetables ‘s a practice always to be discouraged, since it 
tends to depress the market for better grades and does not give satisfac- 
tion to the customer, and that to buy them is never economical in the 
long run. Others urged that if the housewife can buy them for exactly 
what they are, at reduced prices, and is willing to do the extra work often 
involved in preparing them, she is entitled to the economy if she wishes 
to practice it. After all, it is what the farmers’ wives have done ever 
since it has been good business to send only the better grades to market 
and to keep the low-grade and fully ripe fruits and vegetables at home. 
They argue further that the farmers are better off to get something for 
such products than to get nothing. 
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It is alleged that in some instances some truck men pass the products 
off for better than they are, and that some top off the containers with 
better specimens—a practice now almost forgotten in the organized chan- 
nels of trade. In more ways than one, the motor-truck market is as yet 
almost wholly unorganized, and both sellers and buyers should expect to 
exercise the precautions that unregulated trade usually necessitates. 

At any rate, the motor-truck movement seems to meet, to a certain 
degree, that perennial cry of housewives that they are still paying what 
seem to them high prices for fruits and vegetables at the same time that 
quantities are spoiling on the trees and in the ground for want of a 
market. Year after year it is necessary to explain to these protesting 
citizens that, with the present-day costs of labor, containers, and trans- 
portation, farmers actually cannot affort to harvest and ship and sell 
at the prices our grandmothers used to pay, nor can they afford to give 
away bushels of fruit that would otherwise spoil, since that would tend 
to break the local market for the part of the crops that they can sell to 
offset their expenses in planting, cultivating, harvesting, and shipping. 
There is always a market for the best; only the poor qualities and grades 
that must sell at ruinous prices, high costs considered, are left to rot. As 
the manufacturer or dealer does not give away his goods when he is 
overstocked so the farmer cannot afford to give away his surplus in 
quantities, except perhaps to a favorite hospital or children’s home. 

Some of the small-scale truckmen, on the other hand, own little but 
their trucks, do not need to maintain an office or any “overhead,” and 
have nothing else to do when they are not hauling. Some of them take 
along their own second-hand containers, gather the low-grade fruit or 
vegetables themselves, pay bottom prices for them, and then drive away 
to market with the expectation of selling quickly at low prices. Other 
truckmen, of course, operate on a large scale and deal in products of good 
grade to regular markets. 

Undoubtedly, the motor-truck does tend to eliminate waste. Wet 
strawberries, for instance, that would spoil in any railroad car can be 
driven hastily to market and sold in time. In localities where peaches 
are troubled with brown rot, motor trucks will sometimes get peaches to 
the consumers in good condition whereas the rot would certainly develop 
during the longer and slower rail haul and local delivery. Other forms 
of waste are reduced. For instance, growers in southeastern Illinois 
formerly shipped apples by rail to large firms in Indianapolis. Several 
months later the traveling salesmen for the Indianapolis firms would make 
the rounds of the rural towns and sell the same apples to stores only a 
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few miles distant from the farms where the apples were grown. The 
apples were much the worse for the lapse of time, the travel, and the many 
handlings and were higher priced because of their experiences. Now these 
local markets are supplied direct from the producing locality in a few 
hours, at small cost, and with fresher fruit. 

There are, no doubt, some definite disadvantages that must be 
reckoned with in the industry. In many localities the use of the motor 
truck is tending to discourage the work toward standardization, decrease 
the use of sprays and other preventive measures, and retard progress in 
improvement of varieties and choice of good seed. As yet, since no good 
way has been found to learn in advance about on-coming motor-truck 
supplies, except in the case of certain large cities, the nationwide market 
news service, so useful in aiding well-advised distribution, is hampered 
to that extent. The Federal-State inspection for quality and condition 
of perishables that has been making rapid headway for several years has 
not yet been extended to motor-truck shipments. 

On the other hand, there are certain general advantages that may 
reflect to the advantage of the consumer. In some localities railroad ser- 
vice for short hauls of perishables has been improved to meet the new 
competition; there is less handling and bruising of perishables all along 
the line; and the wayside markets so much enjoyed by some housekeepers 
have been greatly expanded by motor trucks in certain localities in both 
the east and the midwest. 

Many factors on both sides of the question must be given full considera- 
tion in any thorough-going appraisal of the movement, but only those 
phases that obviously affect the consumer are reviewed here. 

Like most swift developments it has brought interesting results, not 
all good, not all bad; it is worth watching; it makes certain readjust- 
ments necessary; there are evidences that it will gradually lend itself to a 
certain degree of organization, regulation, and cooperation; and it will 
probably eventually fit itself neatly into our pattern of food distribution. 
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FACTORS OF QUALITY IN THE SMALL HOUSE 


JAMES S. TAYLOR 
Acting Chief, Division of Building and Housing, Bureau of Standards, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

In constructive criticism of house design, or in carrying out a program 
of education or research, or even in helping a single family to build, 
buy, or rent a satisfactory house, one must consider not only the basic re- 
quirements for a house in relation to the needs of the family and its 
ability to pay, but also the practical problems that confront the designer, 
the builder, and the producer of building materials. It does not do to 
suggest plans for improving certain elements of a house without reference 
to the others, or to the possible added cost, or to the effect of the changes 
on other phases of design. About the only points at which the method of 
piece-meal attack can be safely recommended are where costs can be 
reduced without sacrificing performance standards, or performance can 
be bettered without an increase in costs. 

A common experience is for one thing after another to be listed as 
essential, and when these are all added up, to find that the minimum cost 
of a house embodying all the so-called “‘essentials’’ comes to two or three 
times what a family of average income can afford to pay. The most 
common problem in practice is that of getting the best possible return for 
a limited amount, and one has to be open-minded and tolerant of other 
people’s standards when it comes to aiding them in attaining what they 
will find worth while in the long run. 

The statement is commonly made, for example, that it is possible to 
obtain more space for one’s money in a square two-story house than in 
any other type, with the qualification that its appearance is not apt to 
be so good as that of other types of two-story houses, and a parenthetical 
commentary that housework is somewhat easier in a one-story house. 
Yet, in a majority of cities visited in a recent field study, it appeared that 
families buying new houses of five rooms or less indicated a distinct pref- 
erence for the smaller space or greater convenience of the oblong or 
irregularly-shaped bungalow. 

In spite of the fact that families buying new low-priced houses show 
this preference for convenience as compared with space, it would not be 
safe to carry the generalization too far. Families that must have space 
for a low price are perhaps more numerous. They may, however, more 
often find that they can obtain more space for less money in an old 
house, because of its relative disadvantages. 
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The two-story house that is square or nearly square actually stands in 
a distinct minority. It would be more in accord with actual conditions 
to state that houses are apt to be oblong or irregular in shape because of 
appearance, custom, taste, practices with regard to interior arrangement, 
or other reasons, but that the owner who wants to get most space for his 
money may do so by putting up a house that is nearly square. 

Consideration of certain characteristics in a house furnishes one point 
of view for criticism of design. Among such qualities may be mentioned 
good ventilation; natural and artificial lighting, including orientation and 
access to sunlight; adequate heating; treatment of exposed surfaces in 
such a way as to facilitate dusting and cleaning; construction of a type 
that keeps out vermin (such as ratproof cellars, “open” plumbing under 
sinks, and other precautions against lodgement of cockroaches or other 
insects, and provision of screens and screen doors to keep out mice and 
insects). The percentage of the so-called “usable” space within the 
house is another criterion of good design and computed by varying 
definitions. 

Various tests of good and bad exterior architecture, and of good and 
bad arrangement of the interior from utilitarian and artistic points of 
view are also applied. 

It is important to remember that qualities of the type included in this 
discussion are derived from the more fundamental requirements dis- 
cussed in a previous paper.' It would not be desirable to insist on some of 
them too far. In a house in which the rooms were soundproof, as in 
some music schools, a mother when on the ground floor could not hear a 
child crying in a second-story room. Furthermore, a house built to 
last for centuries might be too difficult to alter. 

It does not pay to emphasize any one of the secondary qualities too 
greatly at the expense of other considerations. Even so valuable a 
quality as durability is sometimes too much of a fetish in single items. 

Durability, as applied to soundness in the foundation and main struc- 
ture and reasonable protection of essential parts, has perhaps not been 
emphasized as much as it should be. On the other hand, owners are 
frequently urged to make large initial investments for materials that are 
of long life or require but little upkeep or reduce hazards from fire. The 
general objectives are commendable enough, but the particular points 
where such extra expenditure is recommended are not always the most 


1“Some Problems of the Small House.” JouRNAL or Home Economics, May (1930), 
pp. 347-351. 
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vital. Other facts such as possible high cost of financing a house above 
a given price, interest on the investment, the possibility of alterations 
that may involve tearing out the material, and the possibility of a short 
life for the building owing to obsolescence or change in the character of 
the neighborhood, often are not taken into account. 

When it comes to criticizing a particular feature of a house, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the several functions which it is intended to 
perform. The kitchen floor, for example, should not be too unyielding 
to stand on comfortably; its durability should be considered with refer- 
ence to first cost; it should be reasonably resistant to stain and to the 
effects of hot water or changes in humidity, and easy to keep clean. 

Another method of approach is that of cost. How can a given part of 
the house be reduced in cost and still render the same service? 

A good historical perspective is often helpful in considering present 
trends and suggested innovations; common sizes and arrangements of 
individual rooms may be subjected to scrutiny from the point of view of 
what they are used for and ease of keeping them up. 

Another way is to start with an optimum house of a given size and then 
cut down on various items until it approaches a reasonable cost. Still 
another way is to start with a minimum and add features that seem most 
desirable. The method that is used most in practice is to see how an 
existing house or plans for a new house can be improved. Architects 
are free to acknowledge their indebtedness to intelligent owners, and it 
appears that there is a real opportunity for home economists and others 
well qualified in the problems of running a house to cooperate with them 
in behalf of owners generally. 

In connection with general, avoidable wastes in the homebuilding 
industry, it may be pointed out that the development of recognized 
standards for the engineering and practical phases of house construction 
and design and more general appreciation of them by the public would 
help to reduce the number of poor houses that are being erected. Itshould 
contribute to stability in values and reduction of financing costs. 

The whole picture points to the need of more and better education, 
especially of young people, in the essentials of a good house, and of 
implanting in them belief in the importance of obtaining good advice 
when buying and building a home. It also shows the need, or the 
desirability, of extending advisory services along lines known to be 
helpful. The experiences of various building and loan associations, 
business concerns, and home information centers are all available. 

Well-built houses, houses that are sound in structure, well-planned 
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and well-balanced throughout, are the foundation of advance in housing 
standards. Although the two or two-and-one-half per cent of new houses 
that are built each year may seem a small proportion, every advance that 
gives the builder or the buyer of a new home a better return for his out- 
lay reacts in favor of the family that buys or rents anold house. Broadly 
speaking, the owners of the old houses have to compete with the builders 
of the new in attracting buyers or renters. Furthermore, in another 
twenty-five or thirty years, half our families probably will be living in 
dwellings not yet built. In addition, the several hundred million dollars 
spent each year for maintenance, remodeling, and modernization of exist- 
ing dwellings could be used to far greater advantage if applied with 
greater regard to soundness of structure and good lay-out. 

The higher minimum standards of houses now being built indicate that 
we are making some progress in the right direction. Since 1890, and 
particularly during the post-war period when we have overcome the acute 
shortage resulting from the war, we have made notable advances in 
domestic architecture. We have raised the minimum standards of new 
construction, rehabilitated a large proportion of old dwellings with 
modern plumbing, electric lighting, central heating, and other improve- 
ments, and enacted zoning ordinances to protect home neighborhoods. 

In recent years we have built up thousands of square miles of city and 
suburban land with houses that are more comfortable and attractive 
than the houses of the rich a generation or two ago. 

However, the opportunities for improving the houses in which we live 
are greater in scope and variety and there is more possibility of rapid 
advance than ever before in the history of a great nation. The products 
of modern invention and mass production are at our command in 
a thousand different forms for building, furnishing, decorating, and 
equipping our houses. We have developed a general technic of research 
and, as a nation, could afford to devote large sums to research relating to 
houses. Our people are rapidly growing in the appreciation of the 
fundamentals of art. They can be reached quickly through the press 
and other media once something important is discovered. Rising in- 
comes and increased leisure enable individuals to devote greater resources 
of money and time to their homes. 

But when we look around us at the houses the people are living in, or 
at the new houses that are going up we are challenged. With our ad- 
vantages, we ought to be building and living in much better houses than 


we now have. 
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NUTRITIONAL ANEMIA: A REVIEW OF RECENT 
LITERATURE 


SYBIL L. SMITH 
Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department of Agriculture 
(Continued) 
II. HeMoGtosBin REGENERATION AFTER HEMORRHAGE 


In all the studies which have been reviewed, the experimental anemia 
produced in rabbits, rats, chicks, and young pigs was purely nutritional 
in that it was produced, prevented, and cured by dietary changes alone. 
Use has been made by other investigators, notably Whipple and Rob- 
scheit-Robbins at the University of Rochester School of Medicine, of 
another method of producing anemia in experimental animals, namely, 
repeated bleeding. This produces severe secondary anemia which can 
be cured by dietary measures, but which corresponds more closely to 
anemia resulting from hemorrhage than to the simple nutritional anemia. 
The condition is more complex than the simple reduction of hemoglobin 
resulting from deficiency of factors necessary for its production; but since 
the cure also involves hemoglobin regeneration, it is of interest to compare 
some of the findings with respect to the dietary factors which are effective 
with those found effective in the cure of simple nutritional anemia. 

In the experiments of Whipple and Robscheit-Robbins, dogs on a stand- 
ard diet (30) are maintained at a hemoglobin level of about 40 or 50 per 
cent by repeated bleedings; and the effectiveness of various materials 
in the cure of the anemia thus produced, is determined by the increase in 
hemoglobin during a definite period of time. Of the various materials 
first tested beef liver (31) proved very effective. The abundant feeding 
of the liver for two weeks resulted in the production of a considerable ex- 
cess of hemoglobin over the low maintenance amount. Beef muscle and 
heart proved less effective. Incidentally, it was this demonstration of the 
effectiveness of liver that first led Minot and Murphy to test the value of 
liver in pernicious anemia. Inorganic iron in the form of Blaud’s pills 
was effective (32), but arsenic and germanium were practically inert. In 
general, green vegetables (33) had only slight effect, causing the investi- 
gators to comment “Chlorophyll may be very like hemoglobin in its 
chemical structure, but the normal dog can not utilize much if any of the 
chlorophyll nucleus for hemoglobin construction even under maximal 
stress.”” The materials next tested (34) included various smooth and 
striated muscles. In order of increasing potency for hemoglobin produc- 
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tion these included beef skeletal muscle, beef stomach, pig heart, beef 
heart, pig skeletal muscle, pig uterus, and chicken gizzard. The chicken 
gizzard, which was the purest form of smooth muscle tested, was far 
superior to the other materials, being almost as active as beef liver. The 
cooked gizzard in amounts of from 200 to 300 gm. daily increased the 
hemoglobin production by from 60 to 100 gm. in two weeks. 

Cooked pig and beef kidney (35) proved as effective as chicken gizzards. 
Chicken liver was even more satisfactory, but fish liver was almost inert. 
Attention was called in the report of this study to the high content of 
iron in the kidney. Milk, cream, American cheese, and butter (36) were 
without appreciable effect, whole milk standing at the foot of all of the 
food materials tested. ‘‘Physicians should keep this in mind in diet con- 
trol of anemia, especially in young children or infants where milk is 
apt to be the main diet constituent.”” Bone marrow, spleen, brains, and 
pancreas (37) caused hemoglobin regeneration in different degrees, but 
none of the materials was as effective as liver or kidney even though 
some of them had as high an iron content. 

Surprisingly good results were obtained with cooked dried apricots, 
peaches, and prunes (38), these ranking in the same class with certain 
meat products. Raisins, fresh grapes, and apples fresh and dried, were 
somewhat less effective; and fresh black raspberries practically inert. 

With the publication of the first reports of the Wisconsin anemia stud- 
ies Whipple and Robscheit-Robbins again gave their attention to iron 
salts and reported (39) that in their work small amounts of iron salts 
added to the diet sometimes, but not always, caused an increase in blood 
hemoglobin over the control period, the effect depending upon the actual 
shortage of iron at the time of feeding. They were also able to show that 
the amount of hemoglobin regenerated by a large dosage of iron salts is 
increased to a marked extent by additional feeding of kidney or spleen. 
This was thought to indicate that the favorable action of kidney or spleen 
was not attributable solely to its iron content. 

Success reported by the Wisconsin investigators in the use of the ash of 
various materials in the treatment of nutritional anemia in rats led 
Whipple and his associates (40) to test the ash of fresh beef liver, pig kid- 
ney, and dried apricots in their usual experiments with dogs. Although 
the ash of all of these materials proved effective, somewhat larger 
amounts were required than would correspond to the effective doses of the 
original material. It was thought that iron could be ruled out as the 
essential factor inasmuch as various fruits containing as much iron as 
apricots had been found to be inert. 
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Following the discovery of the part played by copper as a supplement 
to iron, analyses for copper and iron were made of the ash of liver, kidney, 
and apricots (41). The crude ash of apricots was found to be higher in 
both copper and iron than the liver or kidney ash. 

Various copper salts were next tested (42) either alone or combined with 
ferric chloride or zinc chloride. The influence of the copper salts alone 
or with zinc chloride was very slight. When combined with ferric chlo- 
ride the effect of the copper salt was much more pronounced, but in one 
or two instances not much greater than with the iron salt alone. It was 
concluded that in this type of anemia at least a group of substances rather 
than a single one is responsible for increased hemoglobin production. 

The liver extract used in the treatment of pernicious anemia was next 
tested (43) alone and supplemented with whole bile, liver or apricot ash, 
and small amounts of whole liver, respectively. The liver extract proved 
less effective than whole liver and much more variable in its action. 
Fresh dog bile, in itself ineffective, added nothing to the effect of the liver 
extract, but the addition of liver or apricot ash increased the production 
of hemoglobin to an extent representing the sum of the effects of the two 
substances given separately. Small amounts of whole liver increased 
hemoglobin production in excess of the sum of the expected reactions of 
the extract and the liver alone. 

Various extracts and residues obtained from beef liver with hydro- 
chloric and sulfuric acids and with sodium hydroxide, and pancreatic 
and peptic digests of the liver were all found to be active in varying 
degree (44). In spite of repeated efforts the residues could not be freed 
entirely of potent material. The results were thought to point to both 
organic and inorganic factors as being responsible for the liver effect in 
this type of anemia. 

Both the Rochester and the Wisconsin investigators have emphasized 
the fact that the two types of experimental anemias are unlike. In dis- 
cussing this point the latter stated in one of their papers (26) 


We make use of a diet which is deficient, a deficiency which we have been able to 
show is relatively simple. They, by excessive hemorrhage, bring about a deficiency 
in their experimental animals, which is undoubtedly multiple in nature. The use 
of a diet which is admittedly complete for normal life processes, together with the 
loss of many substances to the body by hemorrhage, seems too complicated for the 
elucidation of the réle of any one substance in hematopoiesis. This would seem to 
be particularly true if the substance in question were necessary only in very small 
amounts. It is to be expected, therefore, that their evidence would point to a ‘group 
of substances’ (organic and inorganic) rather than to one substance as being responsi- 
ble for increased hemoglobin formation. 
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Although it is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss pernicious 
anemia, attention should be called to the fact that the discovery of the 
specific effect of liver and liver extracts in the treatment of pernicious 
anemia was due largely to the observations of Whipple and Robscheit- 
Robbins on the effectiveness of liver in the treatment of their experi- 
mental anemias and also to the fact that copper is a constituent of the 
liver fraction found most effective in the treatment of pernicious anemia. 
In commenting upon this, Hart and his associates said, “It is realized that 
the successful treatment of the two anemias need not necessarily be alike 
because of the evidence for the excessive hemolytic destruction in some 
forms, but it is believed that any combination of factors that facilitates 
the production of hemoglobin when the diet is otherwise entirely satis- 
factory can not help but have an ameliorative if not corrective effect in 
all types of anemia.” 

The acceptance of copper as an active agent in hemoglobin building 
has opened up several new fields of investigation. The quantitative dis- 
tribution of copper in natural food materials needs further study. The 
relative ease with which simple nutritional anemia can be induced and 
cured in laboratory rats makes further study of the anemia-preventing 
properties of various foods not only an interesting but a practical nutri- 
tion project. A beginning has been made (45), (46) in studies of the 
metabolism of copper, but the results are somewhat conflicting and no 
satisfactory explanation has as yet been advanced for the particular réle 
of copper in metabolism. Conflicting views concerning the toxicity of 
copper need to be reconciled by further investigation. There is always 
the danger that a new discovery in nutrition will soon become a fad. A 
few years ago we looked with horror upon the copper preserving kettles of 
our grandmothers and wondered how our ancestors escaped death from 
copper poisoning. Not only did they escape this dire calamity, but the 
majority of their descendants have escaped anemia even if our food has 
been cooked in copper-free aluminum or enamel kettles. An editorial in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association (47) soon after the 
Wisconsin discovery concerning copper had first been published sounded 
a warning against unwarranted generalizations concerning the function 
of copper, stating that already ‘‘copper is beginning to be lauded by 
uncritical and unscrupulous persons as a cure-all for the entire gamut of 
the widely different anemias. . . . The most that can be asserted with 
some confidence at this time is that we may need to reckon with traces of 
copper in some of the most fundamental reactions of the organism.” 
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Addendum.—Since this paper was sent to press a further series of 
studies has been reported from the Rochester Laboratories (48) (49) (50) 
(51). In the first of these papers the authors state: 


If some patient reviewer should attempt to read all the published literature dealing 
with iron effects in anemia, both experimental and clinical, he would be busied for 
weeks or even months. The casual reader may inquire how all this work could be 
done and yet the internal body metabolism of a simple metal like iron remain in dis- 
pute. But iron is an elusive sprite which mocks the investigator and will probably 
furnish many interesting new puzzles for students in the years to come. 
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OPEN FORUM 


Do Advertisements Educate the Consumer? A hundred adver- 
tisements of food products, clothing, and textiles, chosen at random in 
current popular magazines, were analyzed by the author at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1927 to discover what they contained that would 
make the reader a better buyer. The following brief account of the 
findings may be of interest to home economists interested in the education 
of consumers. 

Factual information was given in the majority of the food advertise- 
ments, which represented products of the types and kinds usual in such 
magazines. In 58 cases this information dealt with the source of the 
material; in 22, with its composition or ingredients; in 15, with the proc- 
esses of manufacture or methods of preparation. Many gave sugges- 
tions as to use, 28 including recipes and 20 offering to send them on re- 
quest; three offered other aids for use. Four offered to send samples 
free, and two, for small sums. 

The qualities of the product were frequently discussed. Thirty-six 
emphasized flavor; 23, health-promoting features; 17, food value; 12, 
purity; 9, dependability; 7, appearance; and 2, aroma or fragrance. 
Cost was given in 8 cases. Nine made either direct or indirect compari- 
sons with competing products. Twenty-four emphasized the trade 
mark or label used for the goods. — 

The 32 clothing and textile advertisements analyzed, included yard 
goods, hosiery, shoes, underwear, ready-to-wear clothing, and bedding. 
Among these, 14 told something about the materials of which the article 
was made; 10 discussed processes of manufacture; and 3 mentioned the 
historic origin of the design. Six offered free booklets containing infor- 
mation of various kinds upon request; two offered to send small articles 
made of the material upon the receipt of small sums. Two offered help 
in using, and one suggested ways of using. Seventeen mentioned dur- 
ability; 17, the style of the product; 16, beauty and appearance; 11, 
comfort; 11, fit; 3 (all of them shoe advertisements), health-promoting 
features; 3, fastness of color; and 2, reliability. Three claimed that their 
products had been tested for fastness of color, and one gave the result of 
a test for durability. Sixteen referred to cost, either definite or relative. 
Eleven emphasized a trade mark or label. 
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Among the 100 advertisements, 15 offered a guarantee of one kind or 
another. Seven of these were general; 7, for some special purpose, as 
against breakage, leakage, fading, inferior quality, or imperfect workman- 
ship. Five guaranteed service without a definite time limit; one guaran- 
teed wear for a specified period, and one, a definite amount of use. As 
_ regards remedies behind the guarantees, 4 promised replacement, and 3, 
the return of the purchase price in case the product failed to meet the 
claim made for it. 

The appeals intended to induce the consumer to buy, included some 
based on qualities actually found in the products and some based on 
features that had little to do with economic values. The former in- 
cluded economy, convenience of purchase, and convenience of use. 
Those that added little to the consumer’s ability to select for economic 
values were based on sentiment, the desire to be in style, the social 
correctness of the purchase, and the pleasure to be gained in using the 
product. 

In fully a fourth of the advertisements, statements were found that 
would detract from the purchaser’s competency. Some of these were 
misleading, seven because they were untrue and ten because they were 
exaggerated though not untrue. In other cases, material was inserted 
that had no real bearing on the subject; this included both feature pictures 
and factual information. 

Assuming that the function of such advertisements is to help the pro- 
spective purchaser make intelligent choices, this analysis of them brings 
out certain general shortcomings. 

As regards factual information, that given about materials and proc- 
esses of manufacture was too meagre and often misleading, and more 
information concerning the ways in which the goods should be used and 
cared for might well have been included in certain cases. The qualities 
concerning which the consumer needs information in order to buy wisely 
were too seldom emphasized, and little or nothing was said about cost in 
relation to quality. 

More information regarding tests for quality would be welcome. Many 
of these are undoubtedly used by manufacturers, but they are almost 
never mentioned to the public. 

The guarantees are seldom helpful to the buyer and sometimes give a 
false feeling of security. 

In general, the “sales talk” which made up the greater part of most 
of the copy, was likely to be confusing rather than helpful to the buyer. 
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As regards misleading advertisements, actual misrepresentation of 
facts, though occasionally noted, seemed less frequent thari exaggerated 
statements and the introduction of pictures or information which did not 
really affect the point at issue and thus tended to lead the reader page a 

To see whether or not such advertising is now more helpful to the 
ordinary purchaser than it appeared in 1927, similar advertisements from 
1930 magazines were studied. It was not possible to include exactly the 
same products or journals, but in general the two groups are justly 
comparable. 

Of the food advertisements, three times as many now give the source 
of the materials or the ingredients used. Twenty-five which formerly 
merely mentioned vitamin content now give specific scientific informa- 
tion on this point. 

Fewer advertisements now give guarantees, save in the case of one 
magazine which makes tests and stands back of the tested products 
advertised in its pages. 

Appeals to health-promoting qualities, to economy, and to convenience 
appear more frequently than before. 

Exaggerations or partial truths were found in only a very few of the 
1930 advertisements. 

A noteworthy new feature is the attention called by advertisers to their 
radio programs. 

In general, advertisements that detract from the buyer’s competency 
are fewer, and it may be said that the magazine advertising of foods and 
clothing has during the last three years gained in educational value for 
the consumer.—EpiTH ABELL, Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion. 


A High School Project in Personal Development. Miss P. sat 
looking over her busy roomful of sophomore and junior girls in Home 
Economics I, and pondered upon the next unit. “These girls after 
graduating,” she thought, “will enter college to train for teaching or will 
be wage earners for anywhere from three to seven years before they 
marry. No use taking up real homemaking activities yet—learnings 
not practiced will be soon forgotten. But what a lot of home economics 
subject matter there is that is of vital importance to these girls!” 

She was right about the last. The healthful functioning of the body, 
which is the beginning of efficiency and good looks, depends largely upon 
the wise choice of food. Whether the young business woman makes an 
attractive personal appearance is further dependent upon her taste and 
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choice in dress. Social training which leads to good manners and to the 
ability to get along with her associates is another asset. Indeed, the 
measure of her success or likelihood of promotion may be directly depend- 
ent upon such factors, all of which are connected with home economics 
subject matter. 

A conversation overheard that noon hour suggested a good, suitable 
project. As she was passing a small but absorbed group, she had found 
them listening to one girl’s enthusiastic account of her week-end visit. 
“All girls go a-visiting,”’ reasoned Miss P., “and a week-end visit can be 
made a vehicle to carry learnings which they all should have.” 

She set her problem in story form: “Edith Moore is eagerly planning a 
week-end visit to her one-time schoolmate, Mary Mason, who now lives 
in Kansas City. Edith has never been away from home, and she is 
afraid she may not know how to comport herself to appear charming in 
the eyes of her friend’s family in a big city. Wouldn’t it be fun to talk 
about things Edith should understand and do to be a graceful and wel- 
come guest?”’ And that was the beginning of the most spirited unit of 
the year. 

First to be decided on was Edith’s wardrobe. The discussion ended 
in the making of charts: Edith dressed for the train, Edith in her friend’s 
home, Edith ready for a party, for church. Then the class discussed the 
other things that she should take with her. Miss P. brought her own 
bag to school and various toilet and other articles listed as necessary. 
She demonstrated packing and then let the girls try their hand. Very 
interesting to them was the use of paper to keep the dresses from 
wrinkling. 

Next came good manners at table. The school dining table was set 
for an imaginary menu; and during the “pretend” meal various points 
were listed as important for Edith to know, such as to be ready on time, 
to chew with closed lips, to manage such things as soup and bread and 
butter correctly, to “like” everything on the table. 

There would be a party, of course, and church on Sunday. Most 
important for Edith to know about seemed to be introductions, having a 
good time without being noisy and shouting with laughter, and being 
interested in all of Mary’s friends rather than pairing off with any one. 
The class practiced introductions and natural responses, using any 
visitor to the class for practice. Good manners in public places received 
attention, too. 

Mary’s duties as hostess came in for attention. First, the guest room 
clean and in order. The bed in the home-nursing room allowed for 
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practice in bedmaking, including the study of sheets long enough to “stay 
put” on the bed. Each girl reported how she cleaned her own room, 
arranged the top and drawers of the dresser, and put the closet in order. 

Edith’s part in the care of the guest room and bathroom were also taken 
up point by point. The girls thought that this gave Edith an oppor- 
tunity to impress Mary’s mother with her habits of neatness. Edith’s 
expression of appreciation of her happy time as she leaves, and later her 
short and graceful letter to her friends completed the unit. 

While all this was under discussion, work in clothing construction was 
going on, the articles planned and made being an apron dress to be worn 
as housedress or over a frock for protection, and a pajama suit or gown— 
both of them fitting in well with the discussions of Edith’s visit. 

A member of the college observation class repeatedly dropped in to 
visit the class while the project was in progress. She reported the in- 
tense interest and spirited discussion by the girls and added frankly, 
“T learned a lot of things I didn’t know myself.” ELLA GROENEWOLD, 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg. 


Homemakers and the 1930 Census. That homemakers should be 
recognized by the United States Bureau of the Census as important con- 
tributors to the welfare of the nation and not ignored in its tabulations 
because their labors are not paid for in money, is a point on which some 
of our women’s organizations have been insisting for some time; and as 
a result, the homemakers of the country are being counted in the fif- 
teenth decennial census of population which the Bureau is now making. 
It will be of interest to home economists to learn exactly what the new 
procedure is and what facts it will furnish concerning the homes and 
families of the country. 

The Bureau of the Census has asked its enumerators to learn which 
member of a “census family” was the homemaker, the instructions being 
as follows: 

Column 6 is to be used also to indicate which member of the family is the “home- 
maker,”’ that is, which one is responsible for the care of the home and family. After 
the word “‘wife,”’ “mother,” or other term showing the relationship of such person to 
the head of the family, add the letter ‘““H,” thus: ‘‘Wife—H.”’ Only one person in 
each family should receive this designation. 


To understand this, it must, in the first place, be recalled that the 
“census family” is a group of persons living together in the same dwell- 
ing place who may or may not be related. It thus differs from the 
family as ordinarily conceived which consists of a man and wife with or 
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without children, or a father or mother with broken marital ties having 
unmarried children at home. A man or woman living alone in a one- 
person apartment, all persons in a boarding house, or the inmates of an 
institution such as a home for the aged constitute a ‘“‘census family.” 
From this definition of “family” it follows that there are some in which 
there may be no homemaker. Since this title cannot be claimed by a man, 
it will be given to no one in the home of the lone bachelor or in the home of 
the widower, unless there is a grown daughter or some other related 
woman in the latter household assuming homemaking responsibilities. 
There will be no homemaker in such an institution as an orphanage. 
There may be none in a private home where the wife is too old or ill or 
for some other reason is unable to perform the work of homemaking and 
has delegated these tasks to a paid housekeeper. 

The persons listed as homemakers will for the most part be the married 
women of the country who are living with their husbands and children. 
However, not all homemakers will be married women and not all married 
women will be homemakers. The homemakers who are not married 
women will include such types as these: 


1. A daughter living with a widowed father. 

2. A daughter living with a mother too old or ill to assume the burdens of home- 
making. 

3. A woman living alone and maintaining her own house or apartment. 

4. An unmarried woman living with a brother, sister, niece, or other relatives and 
assuming family responsibilities. 


The married women excluded from the list of homemakers will be: 


1. Women ill or engaged in other pursuits who have turned over their homemaking 
responsibilities to daughters or relatives or hired housekeepers. The daughter or 
related woman in such a home will be designated the homemaker, but not the hired 
housekeeper. It is doubtful whether many breadwinning wives will be so excluded 
since various investigations have shown that the majority of such earners carry their 
homemaking responsibilities along with their jobs. 

2. Married women who are lodging. All of the occupants of a lodging house will 
be considered one “census family’’ in which the homemaker will be the woman who is 
the lodging-house keeper. However, the family living in its own private apartment in 
an apartment hotel will be counted as a “census family’ and the wife may be given 
the title of homemaker. 

3. Married women living with relatives. The young married woman living with 
her mother or mother-in-law may not be considered a homemaker as the title usually 
will be given to the older woman. Since households where two or more related 
families lived together were found to include 10 per cent of all families in a recent 
Chicago study, a considerable number of married women will be excluded from the 
homemaking group when only one woman from a household can be a homemaker. 


| 
| 
| 
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Obviously then, not all women with homemaking responsibilities will 
be counted. Many of those living with relatives and caring for their 
own children may be carrying heavier burdens than they would in homes 
of their own because of the friction which so often results from trying to 
make two families into one unit. Yet these women will not be listed as 
homemakers by the enumerator. Some women technically classed as 
“lodgers” may be in reality doing a great deal of housework, since some- 
what cooperative housekeeping arrangements are frequent in the lower 
income groups. 

When we inquire what the designation of a woman as homemaker tells 
us as to the burdens she carries, we must answer “nothing.” They may 
range from the almost negligible responsibilities of the bachelor girl in 
her own tiny apartment, or the childless wife who only prepares breakfast 
for her husband, to those of the overworked mother of ten children. 
Counting of the wives and the widows with unmarried children at home 
would have furnished us with a better estimate of the number actually 
carrying homemaking responsibilities. 

It has been assumed by some persons, especially those emotionally 
rather than statistically inclined in their thinking, that the Bureau’s 
action in designating women as homemakers is a belated recognition of 
the value of the services of those who are not counted as “gainfully 
employed.” The practice of the Bureau in listing as “gainfully occu- 
pied” only those women actually earning money or assisting in the 
production of marketable goods has seemed to some an unjust discrimina- 
tion against the housewife who spends long hours in performing house- 
hold tasks of benefit to her family. In reality, the two types of work are 
different and the efforts of the Bureau of the Census to distinguish be- 
tween them and to obtain facts concerning the bread-winners as a group 
apart from those who do not sell their services for money should not be 
interpreted as a failure to realize the economic value of the work performed 
by the wives and the mothers in the latter group. In fact, the Bureau, 
by securing information concerning the gainful employment of married 
women in previous censuses, has shown its sense of the great social 
significance of that subject and has helped to throw light upon it. 

Granted that some recognition should be given to the women who work 
in their homes for the good of their families, the question may be raised 
whether it is the function of the Bureau of the Census to undertake this 
task, or whether it should be left to some other branch of our govern- 
ment. Just how much does such recognition by the Census mean to 
American wives and mothers, especially since there can be no doubt that 
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some who are unworthy are being thus honored and others who are worthy 
are being passed by? Will any considerable number of the women them- 
selves be conscious of the recognition accorded to them? 

Though the value of enumerating homemakers by the new method 
may prove to be mainly psychological, there is some good news about 
the 1930 Census for home economists interested in securing facts con- 
cerning families as a foundation for their studies of the problems of 
homemaking. Two new questions are being asked by ine enumerators, 
the answers to which should furnish us information hitherto lacking. 
The first is the value of the home, if owned, or the rental paid. This will 
permit a classification of families according to economic status or buy- 
ing power. The second is the age of married men and women at first 
marriage. 

In addition to this collection of new material, the Bureau of the Census 
plans a scheme of analysis of data from the schedules which will 
furnish facts concerning families. Heretofore, although the enumerators 
have collected a great deal of material about family groups, it has re- 
mained untabulated because the Bureau has limited its field almost 
exclusively to analysis of data concerning individuals. By using age of 
wife at marriage as a basis for classification of married women, it would 
be possible for the Bureau to learn the number of children in families 
which had been in existence for from fifteen to twenty years. We should 
thus know more than ever before concerning the burden of parental 
responsibilities carried by families of this country. Figures usually given 
for average size of families minimize parents’ burdens of child care and 
support, since they include young families not yet completed and the old 
whose children have left home. We should thus know also the relative 
number of large and of small families and could estimate the number of 
children growing up in homes where there are three or more boys or girls 
to be supported at one time. Classification of families according to 
economic status would tell us the proportion in which the income is so 
low that the homemaker cannot afford labor-saving devices or servants. 
Analysis of unpublished data also could be made to show more than we 
ever have known concerning the women carrying the double burden of 
homemaking and breadwinning, or concerning the relatives living with 
families. 

Just how many of these interesting possibilities can be realized is un- 
certain. Such analyses are expensive and the funds of the Bureau are 
limited. But whatever facts the Bureau can furnish us will be sheer 
gain, and all persons interested in the study of families and homes should 
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be grateful to Director Steuart and others in the Bureau who are respon- 
sible for this plan to add to our scanty knowledge along these lines.— 
Day Monroe, University of Chicago. 


An Equation for Measuring the Total Money Value of Family 
Living. The economic organization of the life of most American families 
has become increasingly complicated in the period since 1900. A 
remarkable development of expensive pieces of equipment in which the 
family may invest, has been accompanied by a great increase in the 
number of opportunities available for women to engage in “gainful pur- 
suits” outside their homes. 

The result is that figures on annual family expenditures, presented by 
themselves and not supplemented by figures on the time expenditures in 
housework and on household equipment, have become increasingly un- 
satisfactory for understanding the scale at which different groups of 
families live. A comparison of the annual expenditures of two families, 
each having purchased goods and services for $3,500 during one year, 
may be quite worthless, even though the number of persons in the two 
families, their age and their sex, be exactly alike, unless the expenditure 
figures are supplemented with other data. Suppose that one family has 
labor-saving devices valued at $1,000 (purchased in years previous to 
that under consideration) and that the mother of the family devotes 
seven hours a day to household production; while in the other family, 
household equipment (in the narrower sense of the term) represents an 
investment of about fifty dollars, and the $3,500 spent, was earned by 
both the father and mother in work carried on outside the household. 
It is obvious that the economic life of each family would have problems 
of a very different nature. Between two such extremes are an almost 
endless number of arrangements for carrying on the work of the home, 
each with its own advantages and disadvantages. 

In a consideration of such problems with students of family economic 
organization a few years ago, the conclusion was reached that it 
would be helpful if a more extended study of family economics could be 
undertaken. ‘The following equation, which could be called “the equa- 
tion of the total money value of the family living,” gives a convenient 
statement of the different elements in the situation: 


MV = ME + VP + VL + D +I, in which 

MV stands for the money value of family living, 

ME for money expenditures for goods and services consumed within the year, 
VP for the value of products consumed without money expenditures, 
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VL for the value of the unpaid labor utilized by the family, in the household, 
D for depreciation on all durable consumers’ goods, owned by the family, 
I for interest on the family investment in durable consumers’ goods. 


The technic of securing accurate records of family expenditures is well 
worked out; the technic of securing records of time spent in household 
production has been well advanced by the recent studies of the subject. 

Even when time and money expenditure records have been obtained, 
if this project is to be carried out, there remains the necessity for secur- 
ing value figures to assign to the different tasks performed by the mem- 
bers of the family without pay. The money values of son’s services as 
furnace tender, and of many of the household tasks performed by mother, 
are fairly well standardized in most communities. In many places, 
however, planning meals and wardrobes, dealing with temper tantrums 
or fears of the dark, and many other tasks important to the family, have 
have never been placed on an economic basis; and it is, therefore, very 
difficult to estimate their money value. The whole problem of time 
evaluation would involve a very interesting series of calculations. 

The difficulties in the way of obtaining inventories of the durable 
consumers’ goods owned by each family are not insuperable, but we have 
not yet developed any data on which to base calculations of depreciation 
for most of our household equipment and household furnishings. It is 
quite possible that before a complete study of the value of family living 
is undertaken, separate studies of depreciation for the more important 
types of house furnishing and household equipment may be necessary. 

In order to make the results of the greatest educational value possible, 
it would seem well to make the first study of this sort with families whose 
scales of living seem fairly comparable. It would seem as if all the fami- 
lies chosen for the first investigation should be of the same composition, 
should live in houses of about the same size, and that none of them should 
be handicapped by persistent ill health of any of the members. Such a 
procedure would eliminate factors not directly concerned with invest- 
ments in equipment and with expenditures of the housewife’s time. 

It would also be well to have the amounts spent by the family for dur- 
able consumers’ goods during the year added together and presented 
separately, and to have savings and investments in any monetary form 
also presented separately. Such a procedure seems to be good logic, and, 
at the same time, to have a certain amount of educational value.— 
FaitH M. WIi.uiaMs, United States Bureau of Home Economics. 


EDITORIAL 


The Denver Program. As members of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association will have learned from the May Bulletin, the program 
for the annual meeting at Denver, Colorado, June 24 to 28, suggests a 
well-rounded development of its central theme, “The Modern Family 
and Its Home.” At the opening and open session on Tuesday evening, 
Dr. Threlkeld, superintendent of the Denver public schools, and Dr. 
Justin, president of the Association, will combine their official greetings 
with a consideration of home economics in relation to present-day homes 
and families; while Miss Van Rensselaer, former president of the Asso- 
ciation and now on the staff of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, will show its relation to what is probably one of 
the most important attempts ever made in this or any other country to 
promote understanding of and interest in the task of developing healthy, 
happy, and useful citizens. 

The other open session on Wednesday evening will present two other 
aspects of the theme. Housing for the modern family, a subject which 
President Hoover has said is to be considered by another conference, will 
be discussed by Mr. John Nolen of Boston, a nationally known figure in 
the city planning movement. The second speaker will be E. Dwight 
Sanderson, professor of rural social organization at Cornell University, 
a sociologist well known for his interest in the problems of community 
and family life. His exact topic is not fixed as this is written, but it 
will bring out some significant feature of the central theme. 

Such a combination of subjects and speakers at the open sessions 
should give the guests of the Association a balanced picture of the content 
and aims of present-day home economics and should set the key for well- 
coordinated discussions at the meetings of special groups. 


Extension House Party. Following its pleasant custom, the ex- 
tension section is arranging a week-end house party immediately pre- 
ceding the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association. 
It will begin on Saturday, June 21, and will extend over into Monday. 
The place chosen is Brook Forest Inn, a summer hotel in a picturesque 
mountain setting about thirty miles from Denver. It is reached by way 
of Morrison, which is on the famous mountain park highway described 
in the March JourNAL. There is daily bus service to and from Denver, 
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the round trip costing $4.60 or $5.40 with return by way of the famous 
Lookout Mountain. The Inn is said to be Swiss in character, with 
excellent food. American plan rates for two in a room with single beds 
and connecting bath will be $6.00 a day. Tennis, golf, mountain hikes, 
and horseback riding are among the attractions. Detailed information 
can be obtained from Miss Mary G. Callopy, State Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado, who is in charge of arrangements. 


Publicity Round Table. In response to the request made a year 
ago by the chairmen of publicity committees and the editors of news 
letters of affiliated home economics associations, a round table for the 
discussion of publicity methods and procedures has been arranged in 
connection with the Denver meeting. It is to be held at ten o’clock on 
Tuesday morning, June 24. Persons with practical experience in plan- 
ning publicity for educational organizations and in newspaper work will be 
present to give the benefit of their special knowledge, but the hope is to 
have informal, general discussion of the situations actually met in the 
state associations. 


Home Economics at the National Education Association. Two 
home economics meetings will be held during the annual convention of 
the National Education Association at Columbus, Ohio. They are 
scheduled Monday and Tuesday, June 30 and July 1, and are being 
arranged by the group of home economics teachers and supervisors 
which has been holding similar meetings for several years and which, 
after the one in Atlantic City last February, formally petitioned to be 
admitted to the National Education Association as a department. As 
reported in an editorial last month, Miss Emma Jacobs of Washington, 
D. C., is chairman of the group. 

The Columbus meetings are in general charge of Miss Carlotta C. 
Greer of Cleveland, with Miss Alice M. Donnelly of Columbus as local 
chairman. At the first session, to be held at two on Monday afternoon, 
the general theme is “Home Economics Educates for Parenthood,” and 
the speakers will include Everice Parsons of Fordson, Michigan, Helen 
C. Goodspeed of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Jessie Charters of Columbus. 
At five o’clock, those in attendance are invited to the campus of the Ohio 
State University for a social hour. 

Tuesday morning will also be free for home economists to attend meet- 
ings of other groups, but a full afternoon and evening are planned for 
them. From one to two comes a business session, followed by a program 
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whose general subject is “Required Courses in Home Economics; Teach- 
ing Devices for the Home Economics Class Room.” Speakers listed on 
the preliminary program are Geraldine Hadley of Indianapolis, and Pearl 
Hoppes of Terre Haute. The annual banquet comes at half-past six 
that evening. 

Further information may be obtained from Miss Alice M. Donnelly, 
222 King Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Census and Home Economics. While we are still fresh from 
our interviews with the census enumerators, Miss Monroe’s article on 
page 479 has special timeliness. Her picture of what we should and 
should not expect from the new forms for collecting information about 
homemakers may at first glance seem a bit disappointing to those who 
had sympathized with the attempt to make this census emphasize more 
distinctly the national importance of the homemaker in the scheme of 
things. A little reflection will, however, make them realize that the 
difficulties do not spring from lack of appreciation in the Bureau of the 
Census, but are inherent in the fact that homemaking is not a wage-earn- 
ing occupation. 

The occupational data of the census are intended primarily to throw 
light on the wage-earning pursuits whose status most directly effects our 
national economy. To give equal attention to unpaid labor would 
greatly complicate the work and increase the expense of collecting, tabu- 
lating, and interpreting data and would require larger appropriations or 
the diversion of funds appropriated with another object in mind. To 
consider that a slight has been thrown on the occupation of homemaking 
in previous censuses, implies a misunderstanding of their purpose. 
Along with this misunderstanding there seems to have been also a sort of 
mixture of sentimentality, a twisted idea of sex difference, and, perhaps, 
a hope that to give official recognition to homemaking as a socially valu- 
able occupation might lessen prejudice against it. Granted that such 
prejudice exists and that it might be lessened by some formal govern- 
mental recognition of the national importance of the homemaker, is the 
census the means through which to secure it? Whatever the answer to 
that question, the 1930 statistics will tell us more than previous ones 
about our families and homes and will make it so much the easier to im- 
prove them—which, after all, is the aim of all homemaking. 


House Building and the Stabilization of Business. The idea of 
speeding up the program of public building when general businessshows 
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signs of flagging, has been much discussed in the last year or two and has 
been widely adopted to counteract the unemployment that has come 
with the recent business depression. Though work on new private build- 
ings has necessarily been held back, there has been a concerted effort 
to stimulate repairs and betterments on existing buildings. Home build- 
ing has lagged with general building, partly because it was not easy to 
obtain the necessary credit, partly because the prices of the necessary 
materials were unstable, and partly because the housing shortage of the 
post-war period had already been largely overcome before the business 
depression began and there was, consequently, less urgent demand for 
more houses. 

This question of home building as a factor in the unemployment situa- 
tion has been one of those under consideration by the National Business 
Survey Conference called by President Hoover a few months ago. Mr. 
Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the Conference, gave the following state- 
ment to the press on April 17: 


Reports from many sources indicate that the emphasis laid upon repairs and 
betterments as a contributing factor in the stabilization of business has been effective. 
Permits issued for this purpose show a substantial growth. Since the early part of 
the year the average daily permits for additions, alterations, and repairs have in- 
creased 30 per cent. The stimulus given these activities has aided appreciably in 
relieving unemployment. 

The next logical step is the resumption of home building. For this the executive 
committee of the National Building Survey Conference reports that conditions are 
now generally favorable. In most sections an ample supply of credit for this purpose 
is available at reasonable cost; and prices and terms for materials and equipment for 
such construction have become fairly well stabilized on a basis satisfactory to the 


With favorable seasonal conditions also at hand it would appear that attention 
might now be directed with advantage to requirements for residential building. . . . . 
The resumption of prudent building activity in the residential field will aid materially 
in bringing employment back to normal. 


If a revival in home building does take place, general interest in what 
makes a satisfactory family dwelling will increase, and housing will come 
in for more attention in home economics courses, especially where they 
are shaped to meet the actual interests of the pupils. It will emphasize 
the importance to the American Home Economics Association of the 
proposed new division on the house and its first sessions in Denver, and 
also the timeliness of the articles on housing which have appeared in the 
April and May JourNALS, and to which Mr. Taylor makes a second 
contribution in this issue. 
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Food Standards Conference. The New York Food Marketing 
Research Council is an organization whose character may be judged from 
the list of organizations that make up its membership: Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture; The Port 
of New York Authority; New York State College of Agriculture; New 
Jersey State Agricultural College; School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity; New York State Department of Agriculture and Markets; New 
York University School of Commerce; Department of Public Markets, 
City of New York. On March 21 it arranged an all-day conference at 
the Homemaking Center, Grand Central Palace, New York City, of 
which the general subject was “Price versus Standards: A Gauge to 
Quality Buying.” Typical papers and speakers were as follows: “The 
March of Standardization” by Mr. R. R. Pailthorp of the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, ‘Retail Meat Distribution” by Mr. 
George Kramer of the National Association of Retail Meat Dealers, 
“Buying for New York Restaurants, Hotels, and Steamships” by Mr. 
Laurence I. Graham formerly of Childs Company, “State Aid in Main- 
taining Food Quality” by Dr. Arthur E. Albrecht of the New York State 
Department of Agriculture and Markets, “Appraising Food Claims” by 
Dr. Walter H. Eddy of Good Housekeeping, and “Food Utilization Studies” 
by Dr. Louise Stanley of the United States Bureau of Home Economics. 
The papers at each of the two sessions were freely discussed, those in- 
vited to lead the discussion being Dr. Paul H. Nystrom of Columbia 
University, H. E. Botsford of the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Miss Alice L. Edwards of the American Home Economics 
Association, and Miss Desdemona Heinrich of the Home Economics De- 
partment, New York University. 

It was noted that the Conference was more interested in such products 
as meats, butter, eggs, poultry, fresh fruits and vegetables than in canned 
foods. 

General interest in improving the quality of foods offered to the con- 
sumer was very apparent throughout. 

Those present seemed agreed as to the desirability of having government 
and other agencies develop means by which the consumer may be able 
to determine or be assured of the grade of food products he is buying. 
Due recognition was given to the difficulties encountered in attempting 
to grade certain foods, especially in the case of perishable commodities 
such as peaches, eggs, poultry, and many others whose quality may be 
seriously lowered in a few days or even hours, or by changes in tempera- 
ture, rough handling, or accidental contamination. 
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Attention was called to the significant contribution which government 
agencies have made and are making to the improvement of the quality of 
food products and to the development of quality grading. Of special 
importance to home economists was perhaps the frequent reference to 
the necessity of educating the consumer as well as the producer and dis- 
tributor of food products if grading and specifications are to yield maxi- 
mum benefits to all concerned. 

The discussions left no doubt as to the advantages to be derived from 
cooperation of producers, manufacturers, distributors, consumers, and 
federal, state, city, and other agencies in developing grades and specifica- 
tions, and gave the impression that the use of such standards in the mar- 
keting and purchasing of food products will prove practicable as well as 
desirable.—A. L. E. 


Government Guarantee and Labels of Food Products. Now that 
consumers are becoming more interested in government standards and 
labels and other indications of official control of food products, the 
question seems to be coming up as to why we no longer see on the labels 
of food products the words “Guaranteed under the food and drugs act, 
June 30, 1906,” as we did for the first few years after the Act was passed. 
The United States Department of Agriculture explains it as follows: 


No longer is the statement, “Guaranteed under the food and drugs act, June 30, 
1906,” allowed on food products for the reason that many housewives believed the 
guarantee meant that Government inspectors had examined every can or package 
containing that legend and vouched for the purity of the food therein. Letters were 
received by the department from persons who had found a spoiled package of food 
bearing the guarantee. Obviously, it was impossible to examine all food sold. The 
guarantee merely meant that the manufacturer guaranteed the product to be pure. 
The officials examined his shipments regularly, but could not prevent an occasional 
spoiled package from reaching the consumer, and did not want the public to think that 
the Government was recommending or guaranteeing any food products sold. . . . . 

The purpose of the old guaranty legend had been to protect the dealer from liability 
to prosecution if he was found selling foods or drugs which were in violation of the act. 
The goods could be seized, but the jobber or manufacturer who guaranteed the product 
and not the dealer would be prosecuted. With the amending of the regulation the 
authorities still wanted to provide the dealer with immunity from prosecution, so the 
regulation was made that the dealer can demand a guaranty in writing from the 
manufacturer, wholesaler, or jober that the foods and drugs he buys are in compliance 
with the law. 


RESEARCH 


THE VITAMIN A CONTENT OF THE LIVER OF NORMAL HOGS 
AND OF HOGS DEVELOPING EXPERIMENTAL RICKETS 


REBEKAH GIBBONS AND CHARLOTTE B. BARNEY 
Foods and Nutrition Division, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Variations in the amount of vitamin A stored under differing feeding 
regimes have been recognized for a good many years and have been rather 
completely investigated. Very thorough studies have been made pre- 
liminary to determining a suitable technic for vitamin assay (1), (2); 
these include the effect of different proportions of foods containing vita- 
min A on growth and well-being and on the relation between the length 
of the feeding periods and vitamin storage. 

In all of these studies no relation between vitamin A and vitamin D 
has been demonstrated. The vitamin D content of the basal diet is 
considered in assaying foods for vitamin A solely to assure that any 
retardation in growth which may occur is not a result of insufficient D. 

The present paper is a report of experiments planned to study the 
possible effect of lack of the anti-rachitic vitamin on the storage of vita- 
min A when the diet was adequate in this vitamin, as differentiated from 
studies in which the possible complicating effect of insufficient vitamin 
D on growth has been investigated. This, of course, involved the study 
of vitamin A storage under pathological conditions. The study supple- 
mented an experiment conducted by the animal husbandry department 
of the University of Nebraska (3), which was planned to show how easily 
rickets could be produced in hogs by depriving them of direct sunlight. 

Since vitamin A has been found in greater abundance in liver than in 
any other tissue of the animal body (4), the livers were the portions of 
the carcasses of these hogs chosen for investigation. The liver from these 
experimental hogs was fed to rats according to the usual technic for 
determining the vitamin A content of a food (5). 

Work with the Hogs. Pure bred Duroc Jersey fall pigs taken from seven 
different litters were used. They were divided into two groups, each 
containing 5 males and 5 females. Their age averaged 85.6 days at the 
beginning of the trial. The experiment was continued for 129 days, 
from November 3 to April 3. 
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They were all fed on a ration composed of yellow corn, 67 pounds; soy- 
bean meal, 17 pounds; blood meal, 5 pounds; dried skim milk, 4 pounds; 
and common salt, 1 pound. This diet was considered adequate in all 
known nutritional factors except vitamin D. 

The pigs in the control group had access to direct sunlight. They 
were placed in cement-paved experimental pens and were housed in an 
open-front shed facing south. The pigs in the rachitic group were con- 
fined to a pen in the college hog barn. The barn is constructed of hollow 
tile and has large windows in the roof. 

As an index to the general nutritional status of the hogs in each group, 
the following tests were made: 1, skeletal measurements; 2, feed con- 
sumption; 3, clinical examinations, ante- and post-mortem ; 4, microscopic, 
anatomical examination of bones; 5, X-ray examination of bones; 6, 
analysis of bones. All the pigs in the control group survived the experi- 
ment; three of the pigs in the rachitic group died, one being killed on 
account of paralysis. 

The pigs in the control group gained an average of 168.54 pounds per 
animal during the experiment, while those in the rachitic group gained 
only 49.5 pounds. Increase in body measurement was closely correlated 
with gain in weight. The feed required to produce 100 pounds of gain 
in the control group was 465.67 pounds; for the rachitic group, 752.5 
pounds. 

An ante-mortem examination showed the control group to be normal 
in all respects. The pigs in the rachitic group exhibited typical clinical 
symptoms of rickets. They were found lying down most of the time. 
When forced to move, they walked with a stiff, jerky, stilted gait and 
showed severe pain. Three were unable to walk on their front legs 
without aid. Post-mortem and laboratory examinations confirmed the 
clinical diagnosis. 

Experiments with the Hog Livers. At the time the hogs were killed, the 
livers from the control group and the rachitic group were kept separate, 
finely ground, wrapped to exclude air, frozen, and kept in the freezing 
room until needed. Small portions were removed from time to time and 
kept frozen in a household refrigerator. The daily portion needed for the 
animals was removed from the freezing compartment shortly before 
feeding. 

The livers from the rachitic group were smaller, darker red, of firmer 
consistency, and tougher than the livers from the controls. However, 
the results of a moisture determination at 110° to 115°C. show only 0.76 
per cent difference between the two samples; the rachitic liver was found 
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to contain 69.23 per cent moisture, while the normal livers showed 69.99 
per cent. 

In this experimental work, rats from 28 to 30 days of age and weighing 
from 30 to 40 grams were used. The animals were obtained from the 
experiment station colony. Their stock ration (5) consisted of one-third 
whole milk powder, two-thirds whole wheat, and salt to equal 2 per cent 
of the weight of the wheat. The ration was irradiated 40 minutes with 
a mercury-vapor quartz lamp at a distance of 24 inches. 

The rats were housed in individual cages with raised screen bottoms 
and were weighed twice weekly. 


140 
100 >4 
60 
40 


AVERAGE GROWTH CURVES FOR Rats ON 0.1 Gram Racaitic Liver AND 0.1 Gram 
Normat LIver 

24 rats on 0.1 gram rachitic liver 

24 rats on 0.1 gram normal liver 


The animals were kept on a vitamin-A-free diet until their weights 
remained stationary for 2 or 3 days. At this time the test food was 
administered. In most cases the rats became depleted of their vitamin A 
store between the fourth and fifth week on the vitamin-A-free diet. 

The vitamin-A-free diet, based on that of Sherman and Munsell (5), 
was composed of casein, 20 grams (extracted 95 per cent alcohol); corn 
starch, 70 grams; Osborne and Mendel salt mixture (6), 4 grams; sodium 
chloride, 1 gram; and dried Fleishman’s yeast, 1 gram per rat daily. 
Vitamin D was supplied to this diet by irradiating all the starch with a 
mercury-vapor quartz lamp at a distance of 24 inches for 40 minutes. 
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A preliminary experiment was conducted to determine how much 
liver would produce a definite small gain in weight such as that advocated 
by Sherman and Munsell (5). It was found that 0.1 gram of normal 


Changes in weight of rats receiving liver from normal and from rachitic hogs 


24 ANIMALS RECEIVING 0.1 GRAM DAILY OF 24 ANIMALS RECEIVING 0.1 GRAM DAILY OF 
NORMAL LIVER RACHITIC LIVER 
Weight Weight 

Sex eo ¥ Atend | Average Sex to Atend | Average 
grams grams grams grams grams grams 

F 1 67 105 4.75 F 27 79 118 4.87 
M 2 65 106 5.10 M 28 72 120 6.00 
F 3 79 104 3.12 F 29 70 138 8.50 
M 4 69 106 4.62 M 30 68 123 6.75 
M 5 66 106 5.00 M 31 60 123 7.87 
F 6 86 108 2.75 F 32 69 120 6.37 
F 7 72 98 3.25 M 33 00 110 6.25 
M 8 72 112 5.00 F 34 60 128 6.00 
M 9 74 110 4.50 M 35 61 111 6.25 
M 10 90 119 3.62 M 36 66 120 6.75 
M ll 74 103 3.67 M 37 74 128 6.75 
F 12 76 106 4.00 F 38 85 128 5.35 
M 13 79 106 3.37 F 39 69 108 4.88 
M 14 70 96 3.25 M 40 72 127 6.87 
M* 15 59 Died M 41 72 123 6.37 
M 16 71 113 5.25 M 4 72 110 4.75 
M 17 71 105 4.25 M 43 74 123 6.13 
M 18 74 107 4.12 M 44 74 123 6.13 
M 19 74 104 3.75 M* 45 62 125 7.87 
F 20 71 104 4.11 F 46 66 110 5.00 
F 21 75 117 4.25 F 47 68 119 6.37 
F 22 75 105 2.75 F 48 66 116 6.25 
F 23 70 108 4.75 M 49 84 123 4.87 
F 24 66 98 4.00 F 50 76 126 6.25 
M 25 67 102 4.37 M* $1 49 121 9.00 
M* 26 65 Died F $2 67 133 8.25 
Average....... 73.04 | 106.25 | 4.15" 71 121.16 | 6.27» 


* Controls. All controls were given 0.1 gram of liver after xerophthalmia had plainly 
developed. Numbers 45 and 51 recovered and attained the average weight of the group. 
These figures have not been included in the averages. 

*+0.01. Standard deviation 0.51. 

Standard deviation 0.98. 


liver would produce about the desired rate of growth in rats. Forty- 
eight rats were fed the experimental liver at this level and four were used 
as negative controls. The rats were divided into two groups of 24 each. 
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Group A received 0.1 gram of normal liver, while group B received 0.1 
gram of rachitic liver. 

The accompanying table shows the average gain per week of the rats 
for a period of 8 weeks on 0.1 gram of normal liver and on 0.1 gram of 
rachitic liver. The chart shows the average growth curves of the two 
groups of animals. 

Discussion. The average gain per week of the rats receiving 0.1 gram 
daily of liver from the hogs which had developed rickets was more than 
50 per cent greater than the gain of the rats receiving the same amount of 
liver from the control hogs. The rats on the rachitic liver averaged 6.27 
grams per week and those on the control liver, 4.15 grams. A study of 
the food consumption of the two groups of hogs offers a possible explana- 
tion of the fact that the rachitic hogs stored a greater amount of vitamin 
Ain their livers than the normal animals. It was found that the amount 
of food necessary to produce a pound of gain in weight was materially 
greater in the rachitic hogs than the amount of the same food necessary 
to produce a pound increase in weight in the control hogs, 752.5 as com- 
pared to 465.67 pounds. The total food consumption (7,848 pounds) of 
the control hogs was much greater than the total intake (3,023 pounds) 
of the rachitic animals and the total gain in weight was much greater, 
168.5 pounds and 49.5 pounds, respectively. But the number of pounds 
of food necessary to produce the small gains which were made by the 
rachitic animals was 62 per cent greater than the feed required per pound 
gain in the controls. 

Summary. In these studies of the relative vitamin A content of the 
livers of normal hogs and of hogs which had become rachitic through 
lack of sunshine, the rat-growth method was used. 

Hogs which had become rachitic were found to have stored in their 
livers sufficient vitamin A to produce approximately 52 per cent more 
growth in 24 rats than was produced in an equal number of rats fed the 
liver from hogs subsisting on the same diet but with access to direct 
sunlight. The liver was fed daily at a level of 0.1 gram. 

The rachitic hogs consumed approximately 62 per cent more food per 
pound of gain and gained less than one-third as much in weight as the 
control hogs. This points to the possibility that the rachitic animals 
because of slower growth were able to conserve and store a larger propor- 
tion of the vitamin A supplied in the foods. 
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A STUDY OF ABNORMALITES OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 
EXAMINED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE CHILD- 
REN’S BUREAU OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


RUTH E. LONG AND HELEN W. FORD 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas 


This study was undertaken to determine the physical condition of pre- 
school children of American parentage living in Kansas City, Missouri, 
who were brought to the so-called well children’s stations of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of that city. Data from this Bureau were chosen because 
the work was well organized and because Kansas City is typically 
American. The Bureau has been organized since 1918, with the special 
purpose of educating the parents for the prevention of ills of childhood. 
It is trying to accomplish this purpose by using school districts as units 
of work, taking a census of preschool children by school districts, making 
a physical examination of every child once a year, and keeping in a 
permanent file the physical history of each child for the information of 
parents, the board of health, and the school board. 

Date of birth, date of examination, height, weight, nationality, and 
any abnormality present from birth to four years of age, were taken from 
examination records of 1,447 children examined under the supervision 
of the Children’s Bureau and studied. | 

Ninety-five and sixty-five hundredths per cent of these children were of 
American parentage. Of the 63 others, 19 were of Jewish parentage; 7, 
of Japanese; 8, of Russian; 8, of German; 4, of Swedish; 5, of Irish; 5, 
of Grecian; 3, of Italian; 2, of Canadian; 1, of Polish; and 1, of Hun- 
garian. 
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It is interesting to note that of these 1,447 children, 556 came from 
parents whose income was estimated as $3,000 to $5,000; 732, as $5,000 
to $10,000; and 159, as $10,000 or over. This shows that none of the 
families were poor, but fairly well-to-do. 

Most of the children were from uncongested districts and lived in 
single houses where they would have plenty of sun and air and play 
spaces. 

Over half of the children, 59.98 per cent, had one or more abnormali- 
ties. The term abnormality was taken to mean any physical defect 
which a physician had diagnosed as such and which warranted care and 
attention. Underweight was not included as an abnormality but was 
considered separately. 

The abnormalities were divided into nine groups, as shown in the 
accompanying list. Included in the miscellaneous group were eczema, 
prominent abdomen, anemia, incompletely closed fontanelle, heat rash, 
skin infections, flabby flesh, incorrect posture, constipation, tongue tied, 
mental and nervous disorders, and enuresis. 


Prevalence of different types of abnormalities among 1,447 children under 4 years of age 


per cent per cent 
2.54 Tonsils-adenoids........... 16.11 
7.39 Miscellaneous............. 19.21 
9.46 


It seemed worth while in this study to consider also the height and 
weight relationship in these children since in most cases there is a corre- 
lation between underweight and physical well-being. According to 
Woodbury’s height-weight-age tables, 22.03 per cent of the children 
examined, were 7 per cent or more underweight for their height and age. 
The figures for the various ages ran as follows: up to 1 year, 31.57 per 
cent; 1 to 2 years, 13.81 per cent; 2 to 3 years, 13.09 per cent; 3 to 4 
years, 22.47 per cent. As regards the number of abnormalities found in 
underweight children, the highest average, 1.48, was found in the 3-year- 
old group; and the lowest, 0.31, in the two-month-old group. 

The relation between underweight and season of birth was worked out. 
Of the total number of underweight children, 22.35 were born in the 
summer; 23.68, in the fall; 15.88, in the winter; and 20.30, in the spring. 

The highest proportions of the children having one or more abnormali- 
ties were found for those born in the summer and the winter, the figures 
for each of these two groups being 24.7 per cent. 
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It seems significant in this study that: 

1. All of these children examined who were brought to the so-called 
“‘well children’s stations’? were supposedly of average good health; yet 
59.98 per cent of them were physically defective and over one-fifth, that 
is, 22.03 per cent, were underweight. 

2. These children came from families with average incomes of $3,000 
or over. 

3. Most of the children came from uncongested districts and lived in 
single houses where they would have plenty of sun and air and play 


spaces. 
4. These children were mostly American; only 63 or 4.35 per cent 


were of foreign parentage. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
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A Study of the Student Homes of China. 
By Ava B. Mram. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930, 
pp. 98, $1.50 
The study which Miss Milam made 

in China in 1922-1923, and which was 
briefly described in the Journat for 
August, 1927, is now reported in full as 
study of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Number 10. It is a significant addi- 
tion to our scanty fund of accurate, 
easily available information about home 
life in middle-class Chinese families. 


Rural Organization 1929. Proceedings 
of the Twelfth American Country Life 
Conference. By the AMERICAN CouN- 
TRY Lire Association. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1930, pp. 
186, $2.00 
In this report of the Conference held 

at Ames, Iowa, in October, 1929, are 
found various papers and discussions 
that bear on home economics, and es- 
pecially the agricultural extension work 
with rural homes. 


Mastering a Metropolis. Planning the 
Future of the New York Region. By 
R. L. Durrus. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1930, pp. 302, $3.00 
The technical reports of the work 

carried out over a seven-year period by 

the Committee on the Regional Plan of 

New York and Its Environs are here 

boiled down and rewritten for the bene- 


fit of laymen. The book gives a clear 
picture of the New York situation and 
its future possibilities and at the same 
time stimulates the imagination as to 
what can be done to increase industrial 
efficiency, general convenience, personal 
comfort and economy, and civic beauty 
in any large city where public spirit and 
broad vision are allowed to draw up and 
execute a plan for long-time, comprehen- 
sive improvements. 


Human Biology and Racial Welfare. 
Edited by Epmunp V. Cownry. 
New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 
1930, pp. 612. $6.00 
A collection of papers by 28 well- 

known specialists, grouped under the 

captions “‘Perspective,” “The Origin of 

Man,” “Man as a Physiological Unit,” 

“Effects of Environment,” and “The 

Future.””’ Among those of interest to 

home economists may be cited “The 

Integration of the Sexes—Marriage”’ 

by Clark Wissler, ““The Reaction to 

Food” by Elmer V. McCollum, “The 

Influence of Urban and Rural Environ- 

ment’? by Haven Emerson and Earle B. 

Phelps, and “The Influence of Educa- 

tion” by John Dewey. 


Foundations of Mental Health. By 
LEONARDO Brancui. Translated by 
G. A. Barricetut. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1930, pp. 277, 
$2.50 
The authorized translation of the last 

book ‘by an expert of international 
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reputation in nervous and mental dis- 
eases. Intended originally to develop 
the principles of eugenics and mental 
hygiene as a means of combatting racial 
degeneration, it has added interest for 
American readers because of the point 
of view from which it discusses such 
aspects of the subject as religious educa- 
tion and alcoholism. 


Sleep: Why We Need It and How To Get 
It. By DonatpA.Larrpand CHARLES 
G. Mutter. New York: The John 
Day Company, 1930, pp. 214, $2.50 
A readable, popular presentation of 

the subject, based partially on experi- 
mental work carried on by the senior 
author and his colleagues at Colgate 
University. Includes discussion of the 
causes and nature of fatigue, the nature 
of sleep, the physical and mental effects 
of sleep of different duration and under 
different conditions, and the conditions 
most likely to induce good sleep. 


The Psychology of Childhood. By Ep- 
GAR JAmMEs Swirt. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1930, pp. 
431, $3.00 
The principles of modern psychology, 

with special reference to the develop- 
ment and education of the young child 
and the adolescent, brought together by 
the head of the department of psychology 
in Washington University, St. Louis, 
in the hope of helping parents and teach- 
ers. 


All about the Baby. The Beginnings of 
Human Life with Early Needs. By 
BELLE Woop-Comstock. Vol. 2, The 
Christian Home Series. Mountain 
View, California: Pacific Press Pub- 
lishing Association, 1930, pp. 364, 
$2.00 
The second book in the “Christian 

Home Series,” a collection which at- 
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tempts to translate scientific findings and 
clinical experience into terms in which 
they will be practically serviceable to 
parents and others “who are interested in 
the home as the cultural unit of society.” 
The present volume begins with a con- 
sideration of heredity and follows the 
child and its training through infancy. 


The Normal Diet. By W. D. Sansum. 
Third revised edition. St. Louis: 
The C. V. Mosby Company, 1930, 
pp. 134, $1.50 
This handbook, intended for both 

physicians and laymen, includes chapters 
on diet in relation to acid-ash and ace- 
tone types of acidosis in addition to the 
topics more commonly discussed in 
connection with the choice of food in 
health. It differs from the previous 
editions chiefly in the arrangement of 
the suggested menus for various special 
conditions. 


Making Smart Clothes. Modern Meth- 
ods in Cutting, Fitting, and Finishing. 
By Butterick PUBLISHING Com- 
PANY. New York. The Butterick 
Publishing Company, 1930, pp. 128, 
$0.25, retail; $0.30, mail 
A practical, up-to-date handbook for 

the home dressmaker, prepared and 

published by a _ well-known pattern 


company. 


The Money Value of a Man. By Lovuts 
I. Dustin and ALrrRep J. Lorka. 
New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1930, pp. 264, $5.00 
This book by two members of the 

staff of a large life insurance company 
presents what is considered a reliable 
method of computing the financial 
value of a man to his dependents at any 
given time, and gives material of in- 
terest in connection with the economics 
of the family. 
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How to Find the Right Vocation. By 
Harry Dexter Kitson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1929, pp. 202. 
$2.50 
A leader in vocational guidance gives 

practical, general advice on how to in- 

form yourself about the requirements 
and probable rewards of any occupation, 
how to choose the one for which you 
may wisely fit yourself, how to go after 

a job, and how to behave when you 

have it. The chapter, “It’s especially 

hard for the women,” points out the 
general handicaps and also certain 
advantages of women. 


Plays with a Purpose. Edited by Jessie 
A. Knox. New York: Lakeside Pub- 
lishing Company, 1930, pp. 141, 
$1.50 
Eighteen plays or skits, each intended 

to bring out some point of home eco- 

nomics, and taken from Food and Health 

Education and Practical Home Economics. 

As they were written by home economics 
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teachers or students for local school 
use, the home economics moral and 
practicability of presentation naturally 
received more attention than general 
dramatic and literary quality. 


Standards Yearbook, 1930. Compiled 
by The National Bureau of Standards, 
GeorGE K. Burcess, Director. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards Miscellaneous Publication, 
No. 106. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1930, pp. 
301, $0.75 
The present issue of this valuable 

annual deals with the activities of the 

National Bureau of Standards for the 

year 1929, and includes lists of the or- 

ganizations, public and private, with 
which it cooperates. Of special interest 
to home economists is perhaps the open- 
ing section in which Ray M. Hudson 
discusses “Government Interest in the 
Advancement of Simplification and 
Standardization.” 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Two public school nurseries, Rose H. 
ALSCHULER. Am. Childhood 15, No. 
7, 10-13, 59 (1930) 

An illustrated account of the program, 
equipment, budget, and staff, with 
tentative conclusions regarding the de- 
velopment of public nursery schools. 


Homogeneous grouping of pupils, J. R. 
McGaucay. Childhood Educ. 6, 291- 
296 (1930) 

The author defends his belief that 
ability grouping is unsound, that the 
amount and kind of enrichment made 
available to each pupil is an individual 
problem to be settled in terms of his 
own needs, and that it is in violation of 
all the principles of our modern phil- 
osophy of education to decide that one 
kind of pupil shall have a maximum of 
enrichment and another kind, little or 
none. 


A successful experiment in child educa- 
tion, Grace E. Brrp. Elementary 
School J. 30, 539-546 (1930) 
Discussion of the methods used in a 

demonstration school where unusual 
opportunities for free activity, individ- 
ual initiative, self criticism, formation 
of good work habits, and social adjust- 
ment have produced results markedly 
above standard medians. 


Home economics and child develop- 


ment, EstHeR McGrynis. Home 
Econ. News 1, 27-28 (1930) 
Discusses briefly summer school 


courses in child care for teachers, how 
contacts with children may be made for 
teachers and their students, and how 
this subject matter may be incorporated 


in courses already given in elementary 
and high schools. 


The concept of “emotional age’’ and its 
verification, C. OLIvER WEBER. J. 
Abnorm. & Soc. Psychol. 24, 466-471 
(1930) 

The author defends his belief that 
feeling may be considered as a mode of 
understanding; that emotional maturity 
contributes to the solution of social and 
moral problems just as mental maturity 
does to problems of a rational order; 
and that an emotional age scale, such as 
the tentative one reported upon after 
testing 284 children, “may rival in 
diagnostic value the traditional signifi- 
cances of mental age, school grade, 
chronological age, and physical age.” 


Child guidance clinics, S. K. Smirn. J. 
Am. Med. Assoc’n 94, 710-714 (1930) 
A survey of the development and the 

type of work handled by child guidance 
clinics shows that they have brought 
the community, parents, teachers, and 
social workers to realize the importance 
of studying the child as a whole; of 
mental hygiene; of closer cooperation 
between the psychiatrist, the pediatri- 
cian, the general practitioner, the psy- 
chologist, and the social worker; and of 
understanding the causes of juvenile 
delinquency and its decrease in com- 
munities where there are such clinics. 


Differences in chronological age, mental 
capacity, and sex ratios of children 
referred from many school systems as 
candidates for special classes, J. E. W. 
Wain. J. Applied Psychol. 14, 
1-31 (1930) 

A study of the records of some 4,663 
backward children showed that the 


1930] 


majority were placed in special classes 
at about chronological age 10, although 
early assignment to ungraded classes is 
desirable; that more boys than girls 
were so assigned, although the girls 
examined ranked lower in ability than 
the boys; that a majority of the children 
fell within the range IQ 55 to IQ 84, very 
backward to borderline, with a very 
small percentage with IQ 35 or below, in 
which cases exclusion from _ public 
schools would seem desirable; that 
colored children showed a slightly lower 
mental capacity than white; and that 
the IQ tended to be lower as the chrono- 
logical age increased. 


Sex differences in mental ability among 
junior high school pupils, E. Eustace 
Brown. J. Applied Psychol. 14, 
83-90 (1930) 

Sex differences in mental ability, as 
shown in the scores of 600 boys and 600 
girls for the ten subtests of the Terman 
Test, were studied to determine whether 
the sexes should be separated for teach- 
ing and measured by different standards. 
The data presented show slightly higher 
average scores for the boys, with con- 
siderable variation from subtest to sub- 
test both for boys and for girls, which 
indicates certain real sex differences in 
abilities. However, the test as a whole 
measures the same things in the same 
amounts with both sexes and indicates 
“that boys and girls differ very slightly, 
if at all, in ability to do school work 
(mental ability).” 


The measurement of liking and disliking, 
Joun P. Herrinc. J. Educ. Psychol. 
21, 159-196 (1930) 

Report of a study concerned with the 
measureability of liking and of changes 
in the liking response, both when iso- 
lated and when conditioned by one or 
more accompanying responses, as ob- 
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served in young children. The method 
described, was found satisfactory and 
promising for such studies. The work 
showed that children tend to modify 
their likes and to develop indifference 
toward a fixed situation. Pleasant 
tastes were liked less and less, unpleasant 
tastes disliked less and less, as the days 
passed. Plateaus were demonstrated 
for both positive and negative stimuli, 
but in no case was liking changed to 
disliking or disliking to liking without 
the introduction of a second stimulus. 


The intelligence and achievement of 
private school pupils, W. F. DEARBORN 
and Psycue Corrett. J. Educ. Psy- 
chol. 21, 197-211 (1930) 

The data, presented by means of 
graphs and tables, in this study of 1,295 
pupils from 12 private schools, show the 
median IQ of the group to be 119 with a 
quartile deviation of 9.7, as compared 
with IQ 103, deviation 11.5 for 3,623 
public school pupils. It is further 
shown that the school accomplishment 
level of superior children can be brought 
not only to that of the average child 
of the same mental age but lower IQ, 
but that with suitable methods of in- 
struction the AQ may exceed 100. 


Nature of mirror-drawing ability; norms 
on mirror-drawing for white children 
by age and sex, R. J. Crinton. J. 
Educ. Psychol. 21, 221-228 (1930) 
Mirror-writing is shown to be a trial 

and error motor learning process, an 

ability which develops with age, and in 
which boys exceed girls up to 13 years, 
after which girls are distinctly superior. 

It has no positive relation to general 

intelligence but is so related to simple 

motor speed. Norms for sex and ages 
from 6 to 17 are given here for mirror- 
drawing ability, for marking speed, and 


for speed in making letters. 
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Housing and equipping the Washington 
Child Research Center. Part I. Se- 
lecting a site and reconstructing the 
house. PartII. Purchasing and con- 
structing nursery school equipment, 
Mary Dasney Davis and CurisTINE 
M. Hernic. School Life 15, 63-65 
(1929), 84-87 (1930) 

The experience gained in securing and 
housing the Center, including exposure, 
drainage, play-yard space, rearrange- 
ment of rooms, play and service equip- 
ment, with costs, are given in con- 
siderable detail and illustrated with 
photographs for the benefit of others 
interested in equipping a nursery school 
and research laboratory. Reprints of 
this article may be obtained from Office 
of Education, United States Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 


Child Study 7, 161-175 (1930) 
Where does maturity begin? Lian 
Symes, 161-163 
Educating our emotions, EstHer L. 
RICHARDS, 163-166 
Growing up, Beatrice C. GESELL, 
166-167 
The ultimate goal, Cécme 
167-170 
The discipline of sex, Epwarp Sapir, 
170-173, 187-188 
Signposts of growth, ZrpHa C. FRANK- 
Lin, 173-175 
A series of articles centering on the 
problem, “when is a child grown up?” 


Child Study 7, 193-207 (1930) 
What is adolescence? H. M. Trr- 
Bout, 193-194, 220 
From the home to college, Kart A. 
MENNINGER, 195-199 
The public school and the adolescent, 
Bruce B. Rosinson, 200-201 
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Social adjustments and responsibilities 
of youth, BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG, 
202-204 

Changing attitudes toward adoles- 
cence, 204-207 

A well-rounded symposium on adoles- 

cence. 


Personality fears of the adolescent, 
Garry C. Myers. Child Welfare 
24, 366-370 (1930) 

First of a series of three articles of 
constructive help to parents of adoles- 
cent children. 


When children quarrel, BLancHE C. 
Wem. Parents’ Mag. 5, No. 4, 
22-23 (1930) 

In adjusting their children’s quarrels, 
parents should recognize three basic 
factors involved: self-centeredness, aris- 
ing from the dependency of babyhood; 
jealousy when this monopoly is threat- 
ened; and, in older children, fear result- 
ing from some real or fancied slight which 
has been felt. 


A case of intellectual superiority with 
personality handicaps and general 
maladjustment, ALICE J. ROCKWELL. 
Psychol. Clinic 19, 13-18 (1930) 

A study of a nine-year-old boy unable 
to use his superior mentality to over- 
come the handicap of a bad home situa- 
tion. When sent away to school he was 
able to make a satisfactory social ad- 
justment and to use his mental abilities 


effectively. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Physical growth of the young child, 
Marion L. Farcre. Babyhood 46, 
29-30, 44 (1930) 

A brief, authoritative discussion of the 
structural differences between children 
and adults. 
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Christian and Jewish children in East- 
end Elementary Schools. Some com- 
parative mental characteristics in 
relation to race and social class, W. 
H. Wrvcu. Brit. J. Psychol. (Gen- 
eral Section) 20, 261-273 (1930) 
Data are presented to show the in- 

tellectual superiority of Jewish children 
over Christian children in these schools, 
a difference which appears to be largely 
due to a superiority in social class rather 
than race. A greater difference is 
shown between the boys than the girls, 
and little difference appears in manual 
dexterity. 


The weighing and measuring of school 
children, ANNE Wuitney. Child 
Health Bull. 6, 39-45 (1930) 

The American Child Health Associa- 
tion defines its revised position with 
regard to weighing and measuring school 
children. Since recent investigations 
have shown that “average normal 
weight” for height is not a reliable index 
of nutritional status, it recommends that 
the use of height-weight-age tables for 
diagnostic purposes be discontinued, 
and it has ceased publication and sale 
of such material as previously used. Since 
the new and approved measures are 
more difficult to use, the Association 
recommends that judgments on nutri- 
tional status for the present be made 
only after examination by a qualified 
physician. 


The measurement of nutritional status, 
Greorce T. Patmer. Child Health 
Bull. 6, 45-50 (1930) 

A brief summary of the findings re- 
ported in Monograph No. 2, “Physical 
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Measures of Growth and Nutrition,” 
recently published by the American 
Child Health Association, which shows 
that nutritional status cannot be judged 
by weight, which is dependent largely 
upon the size of the skeleton, but is 
reflected in the musculature and thick- 
ness of subcutaneous tissue. When 
these are measured with tape and cali- 
pers and combined with measures of 
height, hip width, chest width and depth, 
and age and sex, “children may be 
classified in relation to their peers in 
skeletal build.” The degree of a child’s 
divergence from the usual nutritional 
status is held to be a valuable diagnostic 
aid. . 


Nervous instability and genius: some 
conflicting opinions, P. A. Wirry and 
H. C. Leman. J. Abnorm. & Soc. 
Psychol. 24, 486-497 (1930) 

The authors challenge Terman’s state- 
ment that gifted children are superior 
in physical and nonintellectual mental 
traits and that “from the ranks of gifted 
children and from nowhere else our 
geniuses in every line are recruited.” 
They offer the work of the psychoanalysts 
to show that the genius is often neurally 
unstable, is extremely sensitive and 
responsive to stimuli, that he has a 
higher metabolic rate, can release and 
direct more nervous energy, and possesses 
greater drive than normal, that he is 
delicately adjusted and marvelously 
complex, in greater danger of functional 
disorders than the normal person. “The 
genius is unstable, often neurotic, char- 
acteristically and almost invariably 
eccentric.” 

H.R. H. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 


Tenancy versus ownership as a problem 
in urban land utilization, GrorcE S. 
WEHRWEIN and CoLEMAN WoopBURY. 
Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Soc. Science 
148, No. 237, pp. 184-198 (1930) 
Whether an urban family owns or 

rents its home depends upon the type of 
city. Large cities where multiple-family 
dwellings are an economic necessity are 
favorable to tenancy though the develop- 
ment of cooperative ownership of apart- 
ments may increase ownership somewhat. 
During the past ten years there has been 
an unmistakable tendency toward the 
construction of multiple-family dwellings 
in cities and even in the suburbs, popu- 
larly considered the stronghold of the 
home owner. This tendency may be 
explained by the greater expense of 
providing comparable housing, conven- 
ience, and service inone-family dwellings. 
There is less prestige to home ownership 
than formerly; radios, cars, and other 
goods are competing with it as ways of 
spending. Home ownership is impossible 
and undesirable for a large proportion of 
the population. At present the chief 
obstacles to home ownership are: uncer- 
tain values of small holdings; possible 
decline in values of property; high mun- 
icipal taxes; difficulties in financing, 
especially the high interest rates on 
second mortages; difficulties of reducing 
construction costs for small houses. 


Einfluss der Kopfzahl einer Familie auf 
die Wirtschaftsfiihrung [Influence of 
size of family on household manage- 
ment], EtsBeTH #SCHIFFMACHER. 
Hauswirtschafil. Jahrb. 2, 111-121 
(1929) 

A review of the literature concerning 
size of family indicates that the child in 
the large family is apt to fare less well 
than the one with few brothers or sisters. 


Studies of records of family expenditures 
show that the larger the family the 
smaller the percentage of total expendi- 
tures devoted to “miscellaneous items,” 
including education, recreation, and 
“higher wants,” and the larger the per- 
centage spent for food. In other words 
increase in size of family has the same 
effect as decrease in income. Statistics 
show that the child from the small family 
has a better chance of attending school 
beyond the Volksschule than the child 
from the large family. That the diffi- 
culties faced by large families are recog- 
nized, is shown by the falling birth rate. 
While an adequate plan of household 
management will help, it is necessary to 
have social action and perhaps legislation 
if the problems of the large family are 
to be solved. The results of an investi- 
gation in Frankfort indicate that one- 
third of the families with four children 
find the burden of their support more 
than they can carry. In the rural 
family the problem of child support is 
less difficult to solve than in the urban 
because the rural child can contribute to 
family well-being through his work on 
the farm. 


Differential fertility according to social 
class, EDGAR SYDENSTRICKER and 
FRANK W. NotesTEIN. J. Am. Statist. 
Assoc’n. 25, No. 169, 9-32 (1930) 
The material for this study was ob- 

tained from the 1910 census schedules, 

which showed the number of children 
born to each married woman. To show 
social status, and since birth rates vary 
inversely with social and economic status 
and are higher for the families low in the 
social scale than for the professional 

group, urban families were divided in 4 

groups according to the husband’s 

occupation: professional men, men in 
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business, skilled workers, unskilled work- 
ers. Similarly, rural families were classi- 
fied as farm owners, renters, and laborers. 
In the case of wives in the age-group 
40 to 45, it was found that the number of 
children born per 100 wives was: in 
homes of professional men, 211; business, 
224; skilled workers, 277; unskilled 
workers, 344. Corresponding figures for 
rural families were: in homes of farm 
owners, 376; renters, 467 ; laborers, 471. 


The wages of domestic labor in Chicago, 
1890-1929, Arice C. Hanson and 
Paut H. Dovuctas. J. Am. Statist. 
Assoc’n. 25, No. 169, 47-50 (1930) 
This is the report of an investigation 

of wages prevalent in Chicago from 1890 

to 1929 for white, experienced females 

doing general housework and living at 
their place of employment. Data as to 
wages paid, were obtained from a study 
of the “help wanted” advertisements of 

Chicago newspapers. By means of a 

cost of living index number, the money 

wages were translated into real wages. 

Taking the average for 1890 to 1899 as 

100, it was found that real earnings rose 

to 125 in 1914; fell to 101 in 1918; rose 

to a peak of 159 in 1923; and in 1928, fell 
to 148. Thus, in 1928, the domestic 
worker’s real wages were almost half 
again as great as in 1890 to 1899. Dur- 
ing this period the domestic worker also 
gained through having her tasks light- 
ened. Fewer general housemaids do 
laundry work now than in the nineties. 


Scales for family measurement, FarrH M. 
J. Am. Statist. Assoc’n 
Sup. 25, No. 169A, 135-139 (1930) 
Scales for the measurement of the rela- 

tive money value of all goods consumed 

by persons of different age, sex, and 
occupation are needed for studies of 
standards of living. Such scales would 
make it possible to compare the economic 
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status of different families and different 
groups of families. They would also 
be of service in using a quantity budget 
as a measure of the level of living of a 
family. A third possible use is now being 
tried at the Bureau of Home Economics. 
Grouping families according to goods 
consumed per adult male seems to yield 
more useful material than grouping by 
expenditures per family. The three 
examples of the use of an “all commodity 
scale”’ are the work of Engel, the German 
Department of Labor in 1907, and Syden- 
stricker and King in 1917. There is 
evidence that the children in the families 
studied by Sydenstricker and King were 
not adequately nourished: hence, the 
relative expenditures in those families 
would scarcely be expected to be the 
same as relative expenditures of families 
meeting certain health standards. Ex- 
penditures of families at a health level 
of living should be used as a basis for an 
“all commodity scale” if this is to be 
employed for rating families according 
to their level of living. 


Some developments in the technics of 
studying consumer demand, WARREN 
C. WarreE. J. Am. Slatist. Assoc’n. 
Sup. 25, No. 169A, 140-145 (1930) 
Consumer demand should be studied 

to show: (1) the shape or character of 

the curve for a product at a particular 
period, the elasticity of demand; (2) how 
this curve shifts its position and shape 
from one period to another, whether 
changes have a seasonal or other trend, 
and what their relation is to unemploy- 
ment; (3) how particular consumers are 
related to this demand curve, or how 
each important class of consumers in the 
market is related to a separate demand 
curve. The Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics is studying consumer demand 

for specific products by submitting ques- 

tionnaires to individuals and by tracing 
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deliveries to or sales from marketing 
units. The difficulties of associating 
consumers with deliveries or sales present 
a problem in the use of the latter method. 
The solution seems to lie in the inclusion 
of all stores in a given trading area. 
The group of consumers selected should 
include an adequate number having 
givencharacteristics which affect demand. 
Thus, in a study of milk consumption, 
race or nationality, income, and size 
and composition of family were known 
to be important factors affecting demand; 
and an effort was made to choose families 
of different income levels and of various 
sizes and nationalities. In considering 
nationality, the number of years the 
family had lived in this country was as- 
certained. With more detailed knowl- 
edge as to income, it will be possible to 
compute income-consumption coefficients 
similar to elasticity-of-demand coeffi- 
cients. 


Les rapports financiers entre époux 
[The financial relations of husband 
and wife], PAULETTE BERNEGE. Mon 
Chez Moi 7, 294-296 (1929) 

The husband’s ability to support a 
household is discussed, and the right of 
the wife to a compensation for her work 
in the home is claimed; to that end a 
change in present French law is recom- 
mended to allow the wife free disposition 
over her professional] earnings. 


The dentifrice racket, CATHERINE Hack- 
ETT. New Repub. 62, 216-218 (1930) 
Much of the advertising done by 

manufacturers of dentifrice is mislead- 

ing. Chemists of the United States 

Department of Agriculture state that 

no so-called “antiseptic” dentifrice which 

has yet come to their laboratory has the 
power to kill germs in the conditions 
under which it is normally used. Hu- 
man saliva is normally slightly acid, but 
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advertisements of manufacturers of 
dentifrice have led to a widespread belief 
that acid mouth is dangerous and can be 
prevented by use of a special tooth paste. 
The term “antiseptic and germicidal”’ is 
being deleted from actual labels because 
of the ruling of the government that 
when used the tooth paste or mouthwash 
must meet the specifications set up for a 
germicide or antiseptic. Unfortunately, 
the federal government cannot control 
the claims made in advertisements. 


Rural standards of living, CAROLINE B. 
SHERMAN. South Aillantic Quart. 28, 
346-353 (1929) 

Studies of family expenditures, 
especially the items classed as sundries or 
miscellaneous, have been used as one 
method of measuring standards of 
living. It is doubtful whether such a 
measuring rod can be applied to rural 
homes with as much success as to those 
of the city. Devices adequate for 
evaluating the intangible and psycho- 
logical factors that make up a satisfac- 
tory standard of home life have not yet 
been found. If amount of leisure time 
is studied as one factor, we should learn 
something as to how it is spent. Shall 
a family be judged by the number of 
associations with which its members are 
affiliated and the number of events and 
affairs in which it “participates,”’ or by 
the number of evenings per week its 
members are satisfied to spend at home 
happily occupied? Much care and 
thought are necessary if intangibles are 
to survive analysis. 


How workers spend a living wage; a 
study of the incomes and expenditures 
of eighty-two typographers’ families 
in San Francisco, Jessica B. PErxortro. 
Univ. Calif. Publications in Economics 
5, No. 3, 161-245 (1929) 

It has often been said that persons in 
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poverty lack wants for the “higher 
goods”; that if incomes of workers in- 
crease, empty extravagance follows. 
An investigation here described furnished 
the author an opportunity to test the 
truth of these theories since the incomes 
of the 82 families studied averaged 
$2,600, permitting reasonable margins of 
choice of goods and services. Analysis 
of the expenditures of these families did 
not show erratic choices. Thirty per 
cent of the expenditures were devoted 
to items other than food, clothing, 
shelter, or household operation. The 
surplus above the amount needed for a 
minimum health and decency level of 
living was devoted largely to better 
housing, recreation, union dues (5.6 per 
cent of total expenditures), savings, and 
medical care. The study seems to dis- 
prove the theory that extravagance 
follows wage increases and to show a 
conservative pattern of spending among 
the families studied, similar to that of an 
academic family. 
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Rural organizations and the farm family, 
E. L. Krexparricx, J. H. Kors, 
CreaGH INGE, and A. F. WILEDEN. 
Wisc. Agr. Exp’t. Sta. Bull. No. 96 
(1929) 

In view of the fact that farm families 
seem to be expanding their range of 
interests and increasing their affiliations 
with organizations, this study was made 
of 282 families, including 924 persons of 
organization age (10 years or older). It 
showed that such factors as education, 
cultural advancement, including periodi- 
cals taken, books owned or borrowed, 
and time spent in listening to radio were 
related to organization affiliations. 
However, this does not mean that they 
are causal, since the desire to affiliate 
and the desire to read both may be 
effects of some more basic factors. Case 
studies of districts and families indicate 
that the ecological and cultural back- 
grounds of the localities and the families 


are significant. 
D. M. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food and Nutrition Division, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Observations on the concentration of 
vitamin B;, B. C. Guna and J. C. 
Drummonp. Biochem. J. 23, 880- 
897 (1929) 

The authors have evaluated the vita- 
min B, potency of an alcoholic extract 
of wheat embryo, using both rats and 
pigeons as test animals with the curative 
technic. The results show that B, is 
stable to nitrous acid and is not identical 
with bios, since alkali autoclaving for 3 
hours at 12 pounds does not destroy the 
latter. When the pH was raised from 
5 to 9, the time required to produce 50 
per cent destruction at 100°C. was 
reduced from 24 hours to 1 hour. No 
fixed ratio was found between the 
amounts required to cure or prevent 
polyneuritis in the rat and in the pigeon; 
this may be due to the inaccuracy of 
present methods of biological assay. 
That B; may be a complex is suggested 
by the fact that its behavior varied 
according to its method of preparation 
and the other substances present.— 
C. H. M. 


The influence of different samples of 
“casein” on vitamin tests, K. H. 
Cowarp, K. M. Key,etal. Biochem. 
J. 23, 913-920 (1929) 

The authors have continued the ex- 
periments noted in J. Home Econ. 22, 
235 (1930), comparing “glaxo” and 
“British Drug Houses” caseins as 
sources of protein and effect on vitamin 
A or B assays. They found that any 
dose of cod-liver oil could bring about 
very different responses in the growth of 
rats, according to the kind of casein used 
as the source of protein and recommend 
that a material containing vitamin A 


should be agreed upon as a standard of 
reference. 

One “B” free casein gave uniform 
results when used as the source of pro- 
tein in vitamin B assays, but contained 
some growth-promoting substance not 
necessarily present in other samples of 
casein.—C. H. M. 


Hypervitaminosis and vitamin balance. 
IV. An instance of vitamin balance, 
L. J. Harris and T. Moore. Bio- 
chem. J. 23, 1114-1121 (1929) 
This paper continues the experiments 

reported in Biochem. J. 22, 1461 (1928). 

The authors are of the opinion that when 

a large excess of cod-liver oil concentrate, 

relatively high in vitamin A, is given to 

rats, a correspondingly larger amount of 
vitamin B (marmite) must be given to 
prevent toxic symptoms. Amounts of 
vitamin B which ordinarily suffice for 
maintenance then prove inadequate. 

The antagonistic effect is probably 

between the vitamin B complex and 

vitamin A, although the possibility of ac- 
tion by other unidentified substances 

must not be excluded.—C. H. M. 


Vitamin A and carotene. II, III, and 
IV, Tuomas Moore. Biochem. J. 
23, 1267-1272 (1929) 

II. The vitamin A activity of Red 
Palm Oil carotene, 1267-1269 
Continuing the work noted in the J. 

Home Econ. 22, 126 (1930) the author 

found that, biological tests of the caro- 

tene and the crude unsaponifiable frac- 
tion from Red Palm Oil revealed that as 

in the case of carrots the carotene (m. p. 

162°) is much more active than the fat 

from which it has been separated; 0.01 
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mg. of carotene or 0.2 mg. of concentrate 
sufficing for slow or irregular growth. 
III. The absence of vitamin D from 
carotene, 1270 
Carotene (m. p. 174°) from carrots when 
administered at a level equivalent to 100 
times the minimal dose for vitamin A 
did not prevent rickets in rats on a 
Steenbock rachitogenic diet. 
IV. The effect of various dietary 
modifications upon the vitamin 
A activity of carotene, 1270-1272 
Carotene (m. p. 174°) from carrots fed 
at a level of 0.01 mg. daily was active 
even in the absence of substantial 
amounts of fat in the diet. The growth 
response was poorer when medicinal 
paraffin replaced arachis oil as a solvent 
for the test doses.—C. H. M. 


Food factors other than vitamin D in 
rickets, W. Weston. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc’n. 94, 529-530 (1930) 

The author discusses the relation of 
minerals, protein, and cereals to rickets 
and believes with Heubner “‘that rickets 
is a general metabolic disorder which 
affects the body as a whole but which 
manifests its principal activity in the 
osseous system.” He concludes that 
rickets is due to a faulty diet, resulting 
in failure of phosphorus deposition and 
calcification of the growing bones; and 
that irradiation is the most important 
factor in its treatment.—C. H. M. 


Infection of accessory sinuses and upper 
respiratory tract in vitamin A de- 
ficiency, B. R. SHurty and R. J. 
Turner. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n. 94, 
539 (1930) 

The authors have studied the patho- 
genicity of certain bacterial organisms 
isolated from the infections and suppura- 
tions of the nasal cavities and middle 
ear in albino rats deprived of vitamin A, 
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in the hope of explaining the variations 
in human resistance to acute infections 
of the accessory sinus and upper respira- 
tory tract, especially among school 
children. They found that certain gram 
negative cocci isolated from these rats 
produced fatal toxemia in rabbits, prob- 
ably due to an endotoxin, and that these 
organisms were able to gain a patho- 
genic hold when the state of the host 
was depressed by vitamin A deficiency. 
—C. H. M. 


The influence of cereals upon the reten- 
tion of calcium and phosphorus in 
children and adults, H. B. Burton. 
J. Biol. Chem. 85, 405-419 (1930) 
Studies were made with four boys, 

two girls, and two adults to determine 

the calcium and phosphorus retention 
of individuals on a high cereal diet and 
to note differences effected in retention of 
these elements by refined wheat and 
oatmeal products. The fact that the 
boys showed a higher retention of cal- 
cium and phosphorus than the two girls 
may be explained by the greater intake 
of cereals and the fact that irradiation 
was used with boys. With all the chil- 
dren and the adults, the oat diet caused 
less retention of calcium and phosphorus, 
greater fecal loss, and greater weight of 
dried feces than did the wheat diet.— 
E.P. D. 


A study of the antimony trichloride 
color reaction for vitamin A, E. R. 
Norris and A. E. Cuurcn. J. Biol. 
Chem. 85, 477-489 (1930) 

The work here reported dealt with the 
color reaction of the non-saponifiable 
substances of cod-liver oil to a chloro- 
form solution of antimony trichloride 
and the effect of various factors upon the 
color developed. The greenish-blue 
color produced, appears to be a linear 
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function of the concentration of the ex- 
tract and upon standing fades completely 
with no development of a red colora- 
tion. Traces of petroleum ether and 
ethylene dichloride and of saturated 
fatty acids and oils have no effect upon 
the intensity of the color produced. 
Oleic acid and unsaturated oils accelerate 
the rate of fading. This method allows 
a quantitative comparison of the color 
values of different oils or of colorimetric 
and feeding experiments, provided either 
that a sufficiently low level is used to 
make the dilution curve approach linear 
function, or that only the unsaponifiable 
portion of the oil is employed.—E. P. D. 


Cereals and rickets. III, the compara- 
tive rickets-producing properties of 
corn, wheat, and oats, and the effect 
of irradiation and mineral supple- 
ments, H. Streensock, A. BLAckK, 
and B. H. Tuomas. J. Biol. Chem. 
85, 585-606 (1930) 

A comparison was made of the rickets- 
producing properties of corn, wheat, and 
rolled oats unsupplemented, and supple- 
mented with calcium carbonate and 
phosphoric acid to equalize the total 
intake of phosphorus, and irradiated 
with a quartz mercury vapor lamp. 
Regardless of the supplements made, the 
cereals ranked according to descending 
order of antirachitic potency as follows: 
wheat, rolled oats, corn. Addition of 
one per cent calcium carbonate pro- 
duced the best bone, while phosphoric 
acid in small amounts showed no appre- 
ciable effect on bone composition. 
Irradiation corrected any calcification 
difficulties, thereby equalizing the anti- 
rachitic potency of the various cereals, 
and the irradiated cereals produced a 
heavier bone than the non-irradiated. 
The percentage of ash did not increase, 
however, without calcium supplements. 
The comparatively poor food consump- 
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tion observed in the case of rolled oats 
was explained on the basis of its de- 
ficiency in vitamin G and to a lesser 
extent of vitamin B, or of some other 
factor resident in yeast. The authors 
consider that the possible réle of a 
vitamin A deficiency and of indigestibil- 
ity was practically ruled out.—E. P. D. 


Metabolism of women during the repro- 
duction cycle. I, II, Ill. J. Biol. 
Chem. 86, 17-74 (1930) 

I. Calcium and phosphorus utiliza- 
tion in pregnancy, I. G. Macy, H. 
A. Hunscuer, et al., 17-35 

Records of the calcium and phosphorus 

balances of three women on adequate 
diets were made at monthly intervals 
during the last half of pregnancy. 
Preceding conception, all three women 
had completed a year of heavy milk 
flow. Appreciable calcium was lost by 
one woman at the twenty-sixth and the 
thirtieth weeks of gestation; by another, 
at the fourteenth week; and by the 
third, at the thirtieth and thirty-fourth 
weeks. At all but two observation 
periods, phosphorus was retained in 
large amounts by all three subjects. 
There were noticeable variations in the 
metabolism of the different individuals 
and of the same individual at different 
times. The results of the investigation 
are held to show practical need for 
scientific information in this field. 

II. Calcium and phosphorus utiliza- 
tion in two successive lactation pe- 
riods, H. A. Hunscuer, 37-57 

The calcium and phosphorus utiliza- 

tion in women was studied during early, 

mid, and late lactation. Results showed 

negative calcium and phosphorus bal- 

ances in early lactation in spite of larger 
intakes of these elements. After six 
months of high milk production, a still 
greater loss of calcium was observed. 
A great part of this depletion was caused 
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by a high percentage of fecal calcium. 
In late lactation both calcium and phos- 
phorus were stored in the maternal body. 
III. Calcium, phosphorus, and nitro- 
gen utilization in lactation before 
and after supplementing the usual 
home diets with cod-liver oil and 
yeast, I. G. Macy, H. A. HUNSCHER, 
et al., 59-74 
From a review of the literature it 
appeared that cod-liver oil and yeast, 
containing vitamins A, B, and D, would 
tend to promote the more economical 
utilization of calcium, phosphorus, and 
nitrogen during pregnancy. Three nurs- 
ing mothers receiving 15 grams of cod- 
liver oil and 10 grams of yeast daily over 
a period of 2 months, showed an im- 
proved calcium and phosphorus assimi- 
lation. The nitrogen metabolism was 
not appreciably altered.—E. P. D. 


Long time feeding experiments with 
activated ergosterol, I. C. E. Bris 
and A. M. Wrricx. J. Biol. Chem. 
86, 117-128 (1930) 

Experiments by a number of investi- 
gators having shown that remarkably 
large doses of activated ergosterol are 
not immediately toxic, the present work 
was undertaken to determine the effect 
of feeding activated ergosterol to rats 
continuously from infancy. The results 
showed that doses 100 times greater 
than the minimum antirachitic level 
produced no effect on general appear- 
ance, growth, reproduction, or resist- 
ance to respiratory infections. One 
thousand times overdosage was just 
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perceptibly harmful, four thousand times 
overdosage was definitely injurious, and 
forty thousand times overdosage was 
strongly toxic. The toxic action was 
potentiated by calcium carbonate and 
unaffected or slightly lessened by disod- 
jum phosphate. No significant quan- 
tity was found in rats in utero, and 
nursing rats showed a small amount of 
vitamin D when the mothers were given 
enormous overdoses.—E. P. D. 


Rickets in rats. XI, The alteration of 
calcium and phosphorus metabolism 
of normal and rachitic rats pro- 
duced by irradiated ergosterol, H. B. 
Brown and A. T. SHont. J. Biol. 
Chem. 86, 245-262 (1930) 

Following a study of fasting and 
phosphate tetany previously reported 
(J. Home Econ. 22, 323, 1930), obser- 
vations were made on the alterations of 
calcium and phosphorus metabolism in 
normal and rachitic rats given irradiated 
ergosterol in doses varying from small 
through optimal to toxic amounts. 
Doses up to 0.1 mg. of irradiated ergo- 
sterol per day improved the normal rat. 
Larger doses (0.5 to 2 mg.) produced 
toxic symptoms characterized by a 
lessened bone ash, a shift of calcium and 
phosphorus from the feces to the urine, 
and smaller or negative calcium and 
phosphorus balances. Although rickets 
was cured by irradiated ergosterol, the 
general well-being of the animal was 
not greatly improved by it. Rachitic 
rats were more resistant to toxic amounts 
than were normal animals.—E. P. D. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


GENERAL 


Ten years of women’s work in the educa- 
tion of girls [Zehn Jahre Frauenarbeit 
auf dem Gebiete der Madchenbildung], 
Franz Bercer. Bldtter fiir Lebens- 
wirlschaft und Lebensunterricht 2, 67- 
70 (1929) 

Since the war, the intermediate schools 
in Austria have been opened to girls, 
women have created an independent 
type of secondary school for girls, and 
teachers have been trained for such sub- 
jects as home management, child care, 
agriculture. At first there was an in- 
clination to consider the new training 
of less worth than literary education, 
but since home management has been 
made to serve as an introduction to other 
courses in normal schools, it has been 
able to withstand all criticism. Almost 
every normal school now has its well- 
equipped school kitchen. A new na- 
tional school regulation presents the 
study of these subjects in the fourth 
grade as an elective, and a number of 
local school boards have introduced the 
work as a requirement. 

Building a home from childhood, Eme- 

LINE S. Wuitcoms. Child Welfare 

24, 418-420 (1930) 

A general portrayal of training in 
efficient home building from childhood 
to adulthood, in the home and in the 
school. The author emphasizes the fact 
that children’s later attitudes toward 
homemaking will be influenced by the 
pleasant or unfavorable reactions re- 
ceived in the early impressionable years. 

Vocational education in the southern 
mountains, Donatp W. MU er. 
Educ. 50, 429-431 (1930) 

This study is based on replies to a 


questionnaire sent to heads of schools 
located in Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, and deals 
with grades 6 to 12. Of the schools 
reporting, 50 per cent offered home 
economics, principally courses in cook- 
ing and sewing. None of the schools 
attempted to train girls in the principles 
of the care of the sick. The scarcity of 
physicians and almost total ignorance 
of the mountain women would seem to 
make this a needed course. 


The superintendent and home economics 
in the city schools, FrepERicK G. 
Bonser. Educ. Admin. & Supero. 
16, 110-115 (1930) 

Many of the problems in the adminis- 
tration of home economics are presented 
for the superintendent’s thought, such 
as the academic point of view toward the 
subject, home economics as an integrat- 
ing field, the large extent and rapid 
changes of its content, and its election 
by girls in high school. The need for 
new forms of home economics forced 
upon us by the economic and social 
conditions of personal family life is 
explained from the young people’s as 
well as the social point of view. 


A critique of public school courses of 
study 1928-1929, Henry Harap. J. 
Educ. Research 21, 109-119 (1930) 
This appraisal of the courses of study 

put out by public schools includes a few 

home economics courses. It appears 
to be increasingly characteristic of the 
outlines of such courses to include not 
only objectives but also a procedure or 
statement of directions for conducting 
the units of work, and descriptions of 
activities as well as of mental experience. 
These descriptions make the outlines 
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bulkier; they run from 24 to 500 pages 
in length, with an average of 140 pages. 
Evidence is given of a tendency to sub- 
divide the work of a grade into units. 
The various conceptions of the term unit 
are discussed, with the conclusion that it is 
“a small subdivision of a course of study 
which has unity or completeness, and the 
goal of which is an objective or group of 
related objectives.” The courses are 
found in four forms: “‘(1) those contain- 
ing organized outlines of units of work; 
(2) courses of study in the form of par- 
allel columns; (3) those containing units 
in solid paragraphs under four or five 
headings; and (4) those containing 
informal accounts of units of work.” 
Some make provision for individual 
differences and others include some 
form of tests. The emergence of the 
curriculum director is evident, and in 
several outlines an introductory state- 
ment describes the methods used in the 
process of curriculum revision. 


Sugar in diet: an educational problem, 
Irvinc V. Sotuins. J. Educ. Sociol. 
3, 341-348 (1930) 

This article is the first part of a 
presentation of the problem of overcon- 
sumption of candies and sugar which the 
writer considers of social concern. It 
is regarded as the business of the public 
schools to build up intelligent attitudes 
concerning their use not only in the 
children but also in the parents through 
the children. 


The unit plan of instruction in home 
economics education; Psychological or 
logical organization of materials of 
instruction; What is being taught in 
laboratory work in foods? VELMA 
Puitus. Prac. Home Econ. 8, 12- 
14, 39-40, 69-88 (1930) 
Contributions to a series of articles on 

curriculum making. 
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Methods of teaching textiles, WiLL1AM 
H. Dootey. Prac. Home Econ. 8, 
16-17, 26 (1930) 

The author makes a plea for the teach- 
ing of textiles or clothing to all pupils 
in the public schools and discusses the 
different methods used. 


Education in relation to material values, 
Francis G. Brat. School & Soc. 
31, 419-423 (1930) 

The social responsibility assumed by 
teachers in creating material demands is 
brought out in this discussion by the 
state superintendent of public instruction 
of Illinois. He points out the increasing 
load which education is laying upon 
taxable property from the standpoint 
of how much education does to create 
the values in the property which pays 
the taxes. He claims that education 
creates a market and a demand for a 
better quality and a greater quantity 
of cultivated and manufactured prod- 
ucts, when (through education) a 
desire is built up for a home where a 
man can rear his children in health and 
comfort. When education has trans- 
formed “elemental tastes” into the 
“expression of some artistic fancy or 
emotion,”’ a new market for clothing has 
been created. Education through the 
refinement of our desires and tastes, also 
increases the demand for manufactured 
and finished products. “In its civilizing 
effect it throws about property its 
greatest safeguard.” 


Little House at Lany. Survey Graphic 

63, 633-635 (1930) 

A description of social work being 
done in Czechoslavakia to teach whole- 
some family and neighborhood life. 
The demonstration houses put up by the 
Red Cross to show home construction, 
equipment, sanitation, and domestic 
economy which are adaptations of the 
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native architecture, constructed of na- 
tive materials, and within the possibili- 
ties of Czechoslovak workers are de- 
scribed. ‘There are in Czechoslovakia 
more than 125 schools training girls for 
housekeeping and industrial professions. 
The Stefanik School is definitely aimed 
to enlighten and uplift the home as such 
by bringing back to the villages, to the 
women in their own houses, something 
definitely spiritual in motive.” 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The intermediate school law and the 
education of girls [Das Hauptschulge- 
setz und die Miéadchenbildung], 
Berta Mayer. Blétter fiir Leben- 
swirtschaft und Lebensunterricht 2, 
101-108 (1929) 

The director of an intermediate school 
(Hauptschule) in Innsbruck discusses the 
application of the new school regulation 
to the education of girls in the light of the 
historical development of the position 
of the German woman. The new educa- 
tion for girls is based upon homemaking, 
but homemaking in the broadest sense 
of the word. 


The educator’s contribution to the social 
adaptation of the young child, Wn- 
LIAM JOHN Cooper. Childhood Educ. 
6, 339-344 (1930) 

The United States commissioner of 
education suggests that “‘the educator of 
tomorrow” will get the young child 
within his jurisdiction by convincing the 
parents of the desirability of the kinder- 
garten and the nursery school and by 
seeing the whole child as a unit in a 
social setting. A coordinated educa- 
tional program influences present and 
future homes by means of the nursery 
school in which children, parents, visi- 
tors, and high school students may ob- 
serve child development. The program 
of parent education is being modified 
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through high school and college courses 
“in the guise of applied sciences of 
biology, chemistry, nutrition, and psy- 
chology,” or courses in child care, genesis 
of behavior, or family relationships. 
Where children have only minimum 
opportunity for schooling, such instruc- 
tion should be given in the grades. The 
educator should realize the need for a 
favorable environment for the personal- 
ity of the child. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The place of domestic subjects in post- 
primary education, E. B. Cook. 
Educ. [London] 55, 90 (1930) 

The principal of the Manchester 
Training College of Domestic Subjects 
briefly states the place of the domestic 
subjects as a section of the practical 
subjects. The teacher who has been 
handicapped by the traditional methods 
of teaching cookery and by the isolation 
imposed, needs to review her subjects in 
the light of the girl’s general education. 
The division into four separate subjects, 
needlework, cookery, laundrywork, and 
housewifery, is out of date. The teacher 
must select essential units for the school 
girl and correlate these with other sub- 
jects such as science, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, civics, art. The craft work to be 
done in the domestic subjects room must 
include both results obviously real to 
the pupil and experimental work to de- 
velop initiative and power of discovery. 


What shall be taught in the first year 
homemaking course in junior high 
school? Betta M. Netson. Educ. 
Method 9, 334-336 (1930) 

The author gives the chief findings 
from a study of questionnaires sent to 
recognized persons in the field of educa- 
tion, of a list of home activities checked 
by 630 junior high school girls in Kansas, 
and of a list of skills and information 
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checked by 43 mothers, teachers, and 
other adults. 


Outstanding problems confronting home 
economics in the high schools, FREDER- 
1cK G. Bonser. School Life 15, 108- 
109, 111 (1930) 

Evidences of the need for the stabiliz- 
ing and regenerating influence which 
home economics might give in adjusting 
the lives of young people to a changing 
order are clearly stated. The author 
urges appealing to the interests of high 
school girls, early enrollment in the work, 
securing home economics information 
by educators, and elevating the ideals 
of home life. He explains the present 
and future values in training for home- 
making and calls attention to the many 
home economics studies available. 


Trends in space provisions in plans for 
high school buildings, A. L. Spoxn. 
School Rev. 38, 33-50 (1930) 

A study of school building plans in 
representative cities from three periods 
centering about the years 1907, 1917, 
and 1927. The space divisions assigned 
to home economics showed a decided 
upward trend for the entire period. 
The schools with sewing rooms showed 
an increase from 33.3 per cent in 1907 to 
70.8 per cent in 1917 and 83.3 per cent 
in 1927; those with kitchens, from 12.5 
per cent to 37.5 per cent and 70.8 per 
cent; with fitting rooms from 4.2 per 
cent to 37.5 per cent and 50 per cent. 
The cooking room which was in 1907 
and 1917 found in 20.8 and 45.8 per cent 
of the schools respectively, gave way 
entirely in 1927 to the domestic science 
and foods laboratory. Figures for din- 
ing rooms were 25 per cent and 66.7 per 
cent and 41.7 per cent at the three 
periods; for pantries, 29.2 per cent, 50 
per cent, and 37.5 per cent. Cafeterias 
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were not found in 1907 and 1917 but 
appeared in 41.7 per cent of the 1927 
plans. Separate lunch rooms for boys 
and girls were found only in 1917 and in 
20.8 per cent of the schools. 


The education of girls. Times [Lon- 

don] Educ. Sup. No. 765, 571 (1929) 

_A significant editorial in which it is 
urged that junior secondary schools be a 
“preparation for life’ for all. Since 
girls who leave senior schools will 
probably remain in employment six or 
seven years and then will be managing 
homes and rearing children, the schools 
should give a basis of preparation for 
these duties. Girls also should be led 
to feel vitally interested in continuing 
this instruction when they have taken 
up their temporary employment. They 
need courses of a biological nature. 


COLLEGE AND ADULT EDUCATION 


What additional training the home 
economist needs to be an effective 
social worker. Family 10, 312-314 
(1930) 

A short article considering social work 
as a new field awaiting the home econo- 
mist, the opportunities it offers, and the 
responsibilities of the worker. The 
writer raises the question as to the 
additional education that women trained 
in home economics should have if they 
are to measure up to other profession- 
ally trained social workers. 


Foreign cookery as taught in a West 
Virginia college, ISaBELLE C. WILSON. 
Prac. Home Econ. 8, 41-42 (1930). 
The need for home economics teachers 

to have some training in foreign cookery 

was realized at Marshall College, and a 

program was developed to suit the 

conditions in the state. 
A. R. D. 
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MISCELLANY 


Educational Guide Book to Europe. 
“Guide du Voyageur s’intéressant aux 
Ecoles” is a useful little paper-covered 
handbook prepared by the Bureau Inter- 
national d’Education, Geneva; it gives a 
brief description of the educational 
systems of nine countries together with 
information about typical schools and 
permits for visiting schools. 


Bureau of Home Economics. A mim- 
eographed list of the publications of the 
Bureau from July, 1923, to January, 
1930, makes a document of 16 pages, 
with items classified under foods and 
nutrition, textiles and clothing, eco- 
nomics, housing and equipment, office of 
the chief, and information service. 


Frozen Berries. “The Frozen-pack 
Method of Preserving Berries in the 
Pacific Northwest” by H. C. Diehl is a 
bulletin of special timeliness. It is 
issued as United States Department of 
Agriculture Technical Bulletin No. 148. 


Dietetics in German Hospitals. The 
fast-developing dietary departments of 
German hospitals are described in a 
booklet by L. Kuttner, K. Isaac-Krieger, 
and D. Kwilecki, recently published by 
Julius Springer in Berlin. 


The Place of Nutrition in the Budget. 
A helpful discussion of this subject is 
contributed by Lucy Gillett to The Red 
Cross Courier for March. 


School for Fancy Candy Workers. 
The fine points of decorative sugar work 
and similar processes are the subject of 
courses in the Ornamenting School of the 
Philadelphia Journeymen Confectioners 
and ‘Cake Bakers Association. Easter 


eggs are said to represent a special 
branch of the art. 


The New Era in Food Distribution. 
This is the title of a new monthly, “the 
news magazine of all food trades,” which 
is issued by The Food Trades Publishing 
Company, 37 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago. E. L. Rhoades of Chicago is 
editor and Edfrid A. Brigham of New 
York, associate editor. 


American Meals. What one Ameri- 
can, who has spent a decade in travel 
more or less all over the globe, thinks of 
hotel and restaurant meals as he finds 
them during a tour of his native land, 
is described under the caption “I’ll take 
an apple” by Vincent Sheean in the New 
Republic for April 2. 


The Melliand. This is a new textile 
periodical which commenced publication 
in New York in April, 1929. It carries 
technical and scientific articles on tex- 
tiles and in addition a large abstract 
section which reviews about 60 American 
and foreign textile periodicals. While 
primarily intended for the manufacturer, 
the abstracting section is of interest to 
everyone doing research work in textiles. 
It resembles the German publication, 
Melliand’s Textilberichte, with which it 
is connected, but contains many articles 
by Americans and is apparently inde- 
pendent in its choice of contents. 


Leather. ‘The Wearing Quality and 
Other Properties of Vegetable-tanned 
and of Chrome-Retanned Sole Leather” 
by R. W. Frey and I. D. Clarke of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, is an 
18-page bulletin recently issued as 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Technical Bulletin No. 169. 
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Women’s Work and Education. This — 


is the title of the clipsheet which the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions began to publish in March, and 
which assembles many suggestive items 
of news related to professional work for 
women. The Institute announces that 
it is starting a file of speakers on occupa- 
tional subjects available in various parts 
of the country and will be glad to assist 
colleges or groups in locating individuals. 
It will also welcome suggestions for 
additions to the list. The address of the 
Institute is: North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Careers for Women. House property 
management and laundry management 
are new careers for British women which 
the Ministry of Labour considers of 
sufficient importance to include in its 
series of new vocational pamphlets. 
According to the Times [London}) Edu- 
cational Supplement other new possibili- 
ties are window display specialists and 
probation officers. 


Politics and Motherhood. A school of 
politics has been established at the New 
Jersey College for Women as part of the 
training for motherhood. Dean Mabel 
S. Douglass believes ‘that since a child’s 
ideas of its country should be started in 
the right direction, the mother should 
be intelligent about our government.” 


The Rights of Children. The follow- 
ing paragraph from President Hoover’s 
proclamation designating May 1, 1930, 
as Child Health Day is a significant 
summary of the social principles of 
child welfare work: “Our children 
have the right to be born in health; 
to be well throughout babyhood and the 
preschool years; to be surrounded with 
moral and spiritual inspiration; to work 
and to play through primary school with 
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well minds based on well bodies; to enjoy 
and to profit to the utmost by their 
higher schooling because of wholesome 
habits of thought and deed; thence to 
graduate into adult life, strong in body 
and inculcated with the sense of fair 
play and of responsibility for the rights 
of others.” 


Prize for Short Story about Parents 
and Children. Zhe Parents’ Magazine 
offers a prize of $250 for the best two-part 
story dealing with the relations of 
parents and children, problems of child 
life and child training, or situations in- 
volving boys and girls in their teens. 
Plots and treatment must. be psychologi- 
cally sound. The story should be written 
for adults, should total not more than 
6,000 words, and must be submitted by 
November 1, 1930. In addition to the 
prize award, $100 will be paid for every 
other story accepted for publication. 
For further information, address: Fic- 
tion Editor, The Parents’ Magazine, 255 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Adult Education. ‘Alumni and Adult 
Education” is the title of a pamphlet 
issued by the American Association for 
Adult Education, 41 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City, in which Wilfred 
B. Shaw describes an introductory sur- 
vey undertaken by the Association in 
cooperation with the American Alumni 
Council. “Rural Adult Education and 
Aesthetic Interest” is the title of a 
paper by John D. Willard, research 
associate of the Association, which 
appears in The American Magazine of 
Art for December, 1929. 


City Planning Commissions. Such 
commissions were reported from 691 
municipalities in a recent survey by the 
division of building and housing, United 
States Department of Commerce, and 
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referred to in Domestic Commerce for 
February 28. 


Better Homes in America. Three 
preliminary book lists with brief annota- 
tions have recently been issued from 
headquarters at 1653 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C.; they deal re- 
spectively with architecture and house 
building; furniture, furnishing, and in- 
terior decoration; and landscapin: and 
home gardening. Two selected lists of 
pamphlets deal, one with the rural 
house and planting the home grounds; 
and the other, with furniture, furnish- 
ing and interior finish, furniture refinish- 
ing and care, and kitchens and kitchen 
equipment. Another recent publication 
is leaflet No. 5, “Home Economics 
Classes and Better Homes.”’ What was 
done by negroes and for negro homes in 
Better Homes demonstrations in 1929 is 
described in The Southern Workman 
for April by Blanche Halbert of Better 
Homes in America. 


Smith College Studies in Social Work. 
The Smith College School for Social 
Work announces a quarterly publication, 
the first number of which will appear in 
October, 1930, and which is to contain 
the results of clinical and social investiga- 
tions carried on by students in fulfill- 
ment of requirements for the degree. 
Professor Everett Kimball and Dr. Helen 
Leland Witmer are the editors, and the 
subscription price will be $2.00 a vear. 
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United States Public Health Service 
and Interstate Control of Disease. 
Points at which the federal agencies 
supplement the public health work of the 
states include cooperation in the setting 
up of standards for shellfish and the 
certification of dealers in such food 
products and sanitation in the various 
national parks; both of these activities 
have an important bearing on the inter- 
state spread of disease. 


Water for the Grand Canyon National 
Park. All water used at the park must 
be hauled for many miles in railroad 
tank cars. It is first used for domestic 
purposes and discharged into sewers, 
from which about 90 per cent is reclaimed 
and used again in boilers at the power 
plant at the Canyon and in locomotives 
running between Williams and the 
Canyon. According to the United States 
Public Health Service, the reclaimed 
water has practically the bacteriological 
purity required for drinking water. 


Judging the Abilities of Bidders for 
Public Works. The State of Tennessee 
has adopted the policy of “prequalifying”’ 
bidders for public works according to four 
points: experience or ability to manage 
construction. financial resources, techni- 
cal skill, and personal character and reli- 
ability. According to the Construction 
Magazine of the United States Daily, 
the proposal for each contract will be 
acompanied by a questionnaire planned 
to elicit the desired information. 
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GENERAL 


Adult Education. The Adult Educa- 
tion Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association is taking the lead in a 
national commission in the wise use of 
leisure, the purpose of which is described 
as the enrichment of adult life. 

American Red Cross. Elizabeth 
Gordon Fox, who, since 1919, has been 
national director of the Public Health 
Nursing Service and who is an outstand- 
ing figure in her profession, has resigned to 
join the faculty of the School of Nursing, 
Yale University. She will be succeeded 
by I. Malinde Havey, who has been 
assistant director for the last five years. 

Family Welfare Association of 
America. On March 1, the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work changed its name to Family Wel- 
fare Association of America. The annual 
Institute of Family Social Work was 
held in New York City, May 5 to 31, 
under the auspices of the Association 
and with Miss Betsey Libbey as director. 

Home Economics Lectures in Switzer- 
land. Dr. Erna Mayer, a prominent 
German writer on household manage- 
ment, made a lecture tour of German 
Switzerland in January, arousing much 
interest in present-day home manage- 
ment problems. 

International Federation of University 
Women. The Federation has recently 
received a request from the League of 
Nations to make a study of the relation 
of curricula and schedules of study to the 
health of growing children. It is also 
forming a new standing committee on the 
economic and legal status of women. 
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Child Welfare Work in Turkey. The 
Child Welfare Service and the Red 
Crescent Society are maintaining a train- 
ing school for visiting and public health 
nurses. The former is doing much active 
work in Constantinople and also in 
Angora, where it has its own building in 
the medical center of the city. Plans 
are developing for a social service center 
there, with free clinics, supervised play- 
grounds, pool, and similar facilities. 

Walter Hines Page Scholar. A senior 
traveling scholarship has been awarded to 
Miss Dorothy K. McCracken, who is on 
the staff of the National Training School 
of Cookery, Buckingham Palace Road, 
London; and she will come to the United 
States this summer, a special grant 
from the California branch of the English 
Speaking Union enabling her to extend 
her travel to that state. 

American Education Week. Novem- 
ber 10 to 16 has been designated for the 
1930 observance of this week. As in 
previous years, it is to be arranged by 
the American Legion, the United States 
Office of Education, and the National 
Education Association, and will empha- 
size the “seven cardinal objectives of 
education.” 

National Safety Council. Membership 
in the Council having increased from 14 in 
1912 to about 5,500 this year, and its 
staff having grown accordingly, the 
Council has several times been obliged 
to move into larger quarters and has 
recently established itself in the Civic 
Opera Building, Chicago. 

National Women’s Trade Union League 
of America. On May 1, the League 
changed its headquarters from Chicago 
521 
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to Washington, where it now has offices 
in the Machinists’ Building, Ninth Street 
and Mt. Vernon Place, Northwest. The 
platform of the League includes organiza- 
tion of workers into trade unions; equal 
pay for equal work, regardless of sex or 
race; eight-hour day and the 44-hour 
week; an American standard of living; 
full citizenship for women; the outlawry 
of war; and closer affiliation of women 
workers of all countries. 

Prince School of Store Service Educa- 
tion. The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of this well-known Boston 
school was recently celebrated and 
brought forth many significant tributes 
to the pioneer work and influence of Mrs. 
Lucinda W. Prince, who conceived the 
original idea of such an institution, pre- 
pared herself to establish it, and has 
conducted it with conspicuous success. 

Cost of Living for New York Women 
Workers. Young women are warned not 
to come to live alone in New York City 
unless they are assured of an income of 
$25 a week. According to the Room 
Registries Section of the Welfare Council 
of New York City, this minimum budget 
is on the average divided somewhat as 
follows: rent, $8.00; food, $10.50; clothes, 
$3.85 ($200 a year); carfare, telephone, 
and postage, $1.25; all other items 
(exclusive of laundry, which the girl 
usually does for herself), $1.40. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Associa- 
tion. In arranging the program of the 
annual meeting held in Lincoln on April 
4 and 5, the committee tried particularly 
to provide a functional place for those 
interested in institutional management 
and dietetics and to emphasize parental 
education. Leta Linch of the Lincoln 
General Hospital and Bernice Elwell 
of the University of Nebraska assisted 
the committee. 


University of Nebraska. Dr. Maiung 
Ting of Tientsin, China, who is studying 
at Ann Arbor this year, gave an in- 
spiring talk at a girls’ convocation on 
“The Past and Present Status of Women 
in China.” Dr. Ting received her doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of 
Michigan eight years ago and since that 
time has opened and been head of a 
hospital at Tientsin. 

The annual old-fashioned, covered-dish 
dinner sponsored by Zeta Alumnz Chap- 
ter of Omicron Nu was held this year at 
the home of Alice Dee and Anna Dee 
Weaver, at which time Mrs. Moore, who 
is in charge of the import room at Miller 
& Paine’s, told of her experience as a 
buyer of antiques. Mrs. Eva Morse, 
director of parental education in Omaha, 
discussed “Adult Education” at the 
second meeting of the year, held at the 
Home Management House. At the 
third meeting, Miss Drake and Miss 
Appleby of the Y. W. C. A. spoke of 
“Home Life in Other Lands.” The final 
meeting of the year was the banquet held 
during Round-up Week. On March 21, 
Zeta Chapter had the privilege of initi- 
ating two honorary members, Dr. 
Rebekah Gibbons and Bess Steele of 
the home economics staff. 

At the homemakers week held in 
Wahoo by the Smith-Hultin Andersons 
Company, Dr. Rebekah Gibbons dis- 
cussed “‘Getting Our Money’s Worth in 
Foods’’; Helen Rocke, “Children’s Cloth- 
ing”; and Ruth Staples, ‘““Why Children 
Act As They Do.” Mary Ellen Brown 
held a round table discussion on “The 
Homemaker and Her Five Wants,” 
and E. H. Hoppert gave a talk on 
“Landscaping about the Home.” 

In February and March, five district 
conferences for home economics teachers 
were conducted by Birdie Vorhies, state 
supervisor of home economics education, 
in convenient centers for small groups. 
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Two half days were given to each con- 
ference. The meetings were designed 
to follow up the work presented at the 
annual conference, to introduce new 
work, and to encourage teachers to dis- 
cuss and report on the enterprises they 
have undertaken. The kind and amount 
of illustrative material needed for use in 
teaching related art and house furnishing 
was brought out in suggestions by the 
different groups. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics 
Association. The spring meeting was 
held at St. Paul’s School, Concord, on 
March 29. The principal speaker was 
Dr. S. S. Drury, rector of the school. 
After luncheon, the visitors were taken 
over the buildings and farm of the school, 
which is a preparatory one for boys. 

University of New Hampshire. The 
Home Economics Club presented the 
kindergarten with a doll which the 
members had dressed in self-help clothes 
of the type advocated by the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The spring meeting was held 
on May 3 at the New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick. The president, 
Ada Bessie Swann, presided at the 
opening business meeting and election of 
officers. Speakers at the morning session 
and their topics included Grace Hadley, 
on ‘“‘What the Women’s Organizations of 
New Jersey Are Doing in the Study of 
Homemaking Problems’; Helen Ray- 
mond, ‘Development of Student Clubs”; 
Frances Wilbor, “Legislative Trends 
Which Should Have the Support of 
Women in Home Economics”; Elsie 
Stark, ‘‘Research Done by Business 
Organizations with Available Data for 
Cooperative Use’; Edith Dixon, ““What 
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Is Being Done for Child Development 
and Parental Education in the State of 
New Jersey”; Alberta Dent, “Latest 
Trends in Food and Nutrition”; Dorothy 
Dignam, “A Kitchen Travelogue in 
Europe”; Allen G. Ireland, “Health and 
Physical Education.” Preceeding lunch- 
eon in Cooper Hall, an organ recital was 
given in Vorhees Chapel. At the after- 
noon session, Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth of 
Princeton University discussed ‘‘Educa- 
tion and the Art of Living’; and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stone MacDonald of the 
General Motors Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio, “‘Women, Home, and the Second 
Industrial Revolution.” 

Mrs. Helen Hazen, director of home 
economics at the College; was in charge 
of local arrangements. Ethel Powell, 
chairman of the state membership drive, 
and Anna Hallock, treasurer of the 
Association, are to be congratulated on 
the increased membership of one hundred 
for the year. The total membership is 
now 244, with two student clubs. 

North Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. A supper meeting was held at 
the school for crippled children, Newark, 
on February 5, when Mary Caulfield and 
teachers in her department were hostesses 
for the evening. Mary M. Buckley, 
president of the Association, presided. 
Supper was prepared by the home 
economics and cafeteria groups of the 
Newark schools. Speakers for the evening 
were: Dr. J. H. Logen, superintendent of 
schools in Newark, who greeted the 
group; Marjorie Haseltine, who talked 
on “Home Economics Women in 
Business”; Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, na- 
tionally known engineer, who lectured 
on “Use of Your Leisure”; and Marion 
Stephenson of the educational depart- 
ment of Cheney Brothers Silk Company, 
who discussed “Dressing for Today.” 
The program was in charge of Catherine 
Calahan. 
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The special studies committee of 
which Mabel Kysor is chairman, sent 
out 165 questionnaires this spring in an 
effort to determine the status of home 
economics education in the schools of the 
state and to secure information about 
graduates of high school home economics 
courses. 

Newark. Mrs. Tiffany, formerly 
fashion director at L. Bamberger & 
Company, has taken up similar work with 
the S. S. Kresge Department Store. 

Since their course for clothing teachers 
proved so successful, L. Bamberger & 
Company are now conducting through 
their educational department and in 
cooperation with the State Department 
of Vocational Education, a course for 
food teachers which deals with such 
special topics as equipment, food 
products, cooperation with and oppor- 
tunities in the utility field. One hundred 
and seventy-five teachers are registered. 
At the satisfactory completion of the 
fifteen lectures, two college credits will 
be granted. The course was planned by 
Marian Thompson, head of Bamberger’s 
new Kitchen Advisory Center. 

Extension Service. It has been es- 
timated that more than 12,000 women 
attended the 19 fashion shows held 
throughout the state this spring. More 
and more women are asking for help in 
clothing selection, and these meetings 
fill this need to some extent. 

Instead of featuring food preparation 
this spring, the home demonstration 
agents and the nutrition specialist in- 
cluded the economics of nutrition in 
their foods marketing program, and the 
project seems to have met with consider- 
able response. 

Following kitchen contests in several 
counties, kitchen tours were conducted 
during Better Homes Week and com- 
pleted the home management program 
for the year. More than 400 kitchens 
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have been remodeled and renovated as 
a result of the project. 

Union County has appropriated funds 
for home demonstration work and an 
agent who will take up her duties July 1. 

Student Clubs. Central High School, 
Newark. According to the revised con- 
stitution of the Sewing Club, those 
qualifying for membership must have 
had one year of sewing and must be 
recommended by three teachers. In 
March the Club spent a Saturday in 
New York City, when they visited the 
early American wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum. The Club recently assisted 
the sewing classes of the school in 
arranging an exhibit. 

Central High School, Paterson. Ac- 
cording to the Home Economics Club’s 
revised constitution, any girl in the 
school interested in the problems of a 
home and the individual girl may become 
a member. The Club’s activities in- 
clude special lectures and demonstra- 
tions, trips to textile mills, food manu- 
facturers, museums, fashion shows. 
Social life is made possible through con- 
tacts with the Club of the Agricultural 
Department. 


NEW MEXICO 


District Home Economics Confer- 
ences. Successful conferences have been 
held at six centers in New Mexico with 
the following as district chairmen: Helen 
Goetz, Albuquerque High School; Opal 
Waymire List, Lovington High School; 
Mildred Deibler Gay, Aztec High School; 
Julia Hankins Steiner, Portales High 
School; Hildure E. Anderson, New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts; and Charlotte Klying, 
Tularosa High School. A student club 
section has been arranged at each of the 
conferences. 

New Mexico Agricultural College. The 
exhibit of embroidery assembled by the 
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Needle and Bobbin Club of New York 
and circulated by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts was on display in the home 
economics department during March. 

New Mexico Normal University. 
Gladys McKnight is teaching home 
economics at Des Moines, New Mexico. 

New Mexico State Teachers College. 
The home economics department was in 
charge of an assembly program in which 
both the training-school and college girls 
took part. The program was one of 
songs and playlets on foods and nutrition. 

Some of the girls from the high school 
department are entering the national 
meat story contest conducted by the 
National Livestock and Meat Board. 

Anthony Union High School. Edwina 
Robbins has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mrs. 
Carrie M. Rodgers, who is recuperating 
from an appendicitis operation. 

Floyd. Mrs. Elmira King Mackie, 
a graduate of Kansas State Agricultural 
College, is teaching this semester at 
Floyd. 

Extension Service. The State Exten- 
sion Conference was held at the Agri- 
cultural College the week of February 10. 
Mary Rokahr of the United States 
Office of Cooperative Extension Work 
addressed both the general conference 
and the home economics section. 

Verda Oakley, formerly home demon- 
stration agent in Oklahoma, has been 
appointed home demonstration agent in 
Roosevelt County, with headquarters 
at Portales. She succeeds Carolyn F. 
Wetzel, now agent-at-large, with head- 
quarters at State College. 

Mrs. Olive B. Cruse, formerly county 
and district extension agent in Mis- 
sissippi, has been appointed district 
extension agent, with headquarters at 
Deming. 

Veda Strong, who for the past four and 
a half vears has been assistant state 
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leader, has accepted the position as 
district extension agent, with head- 
quarters at Los Lunas. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting at Buffalo, 
April 4 and 5, opened with a dinner at 
the Hotel Statler on Friday evening. 
At the meeting which followed, the 
president, Florence Winchell, presided, 
and Margaret Bacon and Laura Com- 
stock of Rochester, and Margaret Hutch- 
ins of Albany discussed various aspects 
of the subject “Spending the Family 
Income.” 

Saturday morning’s meeting included 
an address by Dr. Blatz of Toronto 
University on “Personal Adjustments in 
the Family.”’ Marion S. Van Liew led 
the discussion which followed. The 
afternoon’s program was devoted to 
“Summer Possibilities in Related Insti- 
tutions for Home Economics Teachers” 
as presented by Cora Binzel of Ithaca, 
Ursula Senn and Henrietta Straub of 
Buffalo, and Mildred Graves of 
Schenectady. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Henrietta Straub, Buffalo; 
vice-president, Treva Kauffman; secre- 
tary, Lena Munger, Utica; and treasurer, 
Mildred Graves. 

The resignation of Florence E. Win- 
chell as president of the Association was 
accepted with much regret. Miss Win- 
chell is now devoting her full time to work 
on a committee for the White House 
Conference. 

Central District. Speakers and their 
topics at the February meeting in 
Syracuse were: Edith Barber of New 
York on ‘How to Keep Up-to-Date in 
Home Economics,” and Elizabeth Allen 
of Syracuse on “How Can Home Eco- 
nomics Help the Adolescent Girl?” 
The district has a membership of 105, 
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which, next to that of the Southeastern 
district, is the largest in the state. 
There are now 5 student clubs in the 
district, and a sixth is being organized at 
Syracuse University. 

Southeastern District. Well-known 
speakers at the monthly meetings in 
New York City this year have included 
Dr. Mary Swartz Rose of Columbia 
University and Dr. Henry W. Holmes of 
Harvard. Beatrice Hunter arranged a 
fashion show for the February meeting, 
and Lita Bane of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal presided at the one in May. 

On the first Thursday of each month 
the New York City Home Economics in 
Business group holds a dinner meeting 
at 6.15 at the Mary Elizabeth Tea Room, 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 
at which all home economics in business 
members are welcome. 

The student clubs in the district are 
considering sending a delegate to the 
Denver Convention. 

The home economics classes of Port 
Washington under the direction of 
Dorothy Lawson and Ruth Holden 
conduct a home economics column in a 
local newspaper once a week. 

Western District. Recent speakers at 
the meetings in Buffalo have been 
Professor Charles Bradley of Buffalo 
State College, who spoke on “Art in 
the Home,” and Dr. Henry Lappin of 
D’youville College, a well-known author- 
ity on contemporary literature. 

State Conference of Home Economics 
Supervisors. The fourth semi-annual 
conference was held at the Picadilly 
Hotel, New York City,on March 6, 7, and 
8, with Marion S. Van Liew of the State 
Board of Home Economics Education in 
charge of arrangements. Emphasis was 
placed on industrial work in lines con- 
nected with home economics, and the 
speakers included Dr. L. A. Wilson, 
Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, Florence Mar- 
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shall, and Helen Livingston. Visits 
were arranged to the Needles Trade 
School, the Manhattan Industrial 
High School, the Industrial Arts Even- 
ing School, and the Hebrew Technical 
High School for Girls. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Home Economics 
Association. The Association met in 
the new home economics building of the 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, on February 21 and 22. 
Mollie Ann Peterson of the college 
faculty, president of the Association, 
presided; and Leila Bunce of Atlanta 
gave a talk on student clubs. The 
student clubs of the College presented a 
program entitled “What May We Do If 
We Study Home Economics.” At 4.30 
on February 21, the home economics 
building was thrown open for inspection 
and tea was served by the junior class in 
home economics. At 6.30 a get-together 
dinner was served to the members of the 
Association by the class in cafeteria 
management. After the dinner, Jessie 
W. Harris, University of Tennessee, 
talked on “The 1930 Model in Home 
Economics.” 

The following officers were elected for 
the year 1930-1931: president, Mrs. 
Muriel Barnes Erwin, Rutherfordton; 
vice-president, S. Elizabeth Bridge; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Ellen D. Brewer, 
Meredith College, Raleigh. 

The student club members of the North 
Carolina Association held a_ business 
session at the time of the meeting, and 
a standing committee was appointed. 
Leila Bunce presided at a round table at 
the close of the business session. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. 
Florence Fallgatter of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education was a campus 
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visitor on April 9 and 10. She also spent 
some time at the new teacher-training 
center at Casselton. 

Lucile Horton, Frances Jones, and 
Christine Finlayson attended a conference 
on evening school problems conducted by 
Aura Keever and Laura Hadley at 
Crookston, Minnesota, in April. 

Amy Erickson, ’27, who has just 
completed her work as interne dietitian 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
was a recent campus visitor. Shegave 
an interesting account of her hospital 
experience and training before the 
junior methods class. 

Beta Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
initiated eight young women in April, 
bringing the membership up to 33. Of 
this number, ten will be graduated in 
June. 

Julia Forthun, ’23, has accepted a 
position as dietitian in a hospital at 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Courses in home economics offered for 
the first time this spring term are “‘Art in 
Cookery” and ‘‘Nutrition for Children,” 
taught by Constance Leeby and Esther 
Latzke, respectively. 

The annual home economics contests 
and exhibit were held May 8, 9, and 10. 
Two new features were a contest in the 
handling of child-training problems and 
an exhibit of ““The Best Printed News 
Story Describing an Activity of a Home 
Economics Class Group or Club during 
the 1929-1930 School Year.” 

State Normal Industrial School. 
Clara N. Flemington, head of the home 
economics department for the past five 
years, has resigned to become supervisor 
of home economics in the Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, city schools. 

The home economics department co- 
operated with the city Federation of 
Women’s Clubs this year in observing 
Better Homes Week. The program 
included a demonstration of the making 
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of slip covers for furniture by Bess Oerke 
of the faculty, an illustrated talk on 
“History and Development of Costume 
Accessories” by Edith Hablutzel, a 
home economics senior, and a playlet, 
“Sheets and Silk,” by home economics 
girls of the Industrial High School. 

The University of North Dakota. 
The Penates Home Economics Club has 
this year secured for its programs a 
number of interesting and well-informed 
speakers to discuss the home life and 
customs of various countries. Mr. 
Booker, who has traveled extensively in 
South America, recently gave a talk and 
exhibited specimens of textiles and 
weaving done by the South American 
Indians. The Penates held their annual 
“open house” on April 25, when, in 
accordance with their usual custom, the 
department of home economics displayed 
its major accomplishments for the year. 

Florence Fallgatter of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and 
Christine Finlayson, state director, gave 
inspiring talks to a group of the home 
economics students. 

The child-care class of the University 
has done work at the nursery school 
conducted in Grand Forks by Miss 
Colton. 

State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation. The annual summer conference 
will be held June 17 to 21 at the State 
College, Fargo. Mrs. Daisy Kilgore, 
University of Nebraska, will lead dis- 
cussions of related science and art and 
of social and family relationships. Com- 
pleting the revision of the state course of 
study will be one of the major tasks of 
the conference. 

Extension Service. Three summer 
camps for women have been arranged for 
June: at Valley City, June 10 to 13,for 
Stutsman, Cass, and Barnes Counties, 
to be in charge of Magdalene Heiberg, 
Mary Laycock, and Kathryn Lambert, 
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home demonstration agents for these 
counties; at Park River, probabiy June 
17 to 20, to be directed by Julia Brekke 
from the state office, with the help of 
the county agents of Walsh and Pembina 
Counties; and at HF Ranch near 
Amidon, with Marguerite Jongeward, 
home demonstration agent of Adams 
County, and Jessie Marion from the 
state office in charge. 

Several junior 4-H club camps will be 
held during the summer. 

The women in the five counties taking 
the nutrition garden project, directed by 
Mildred Tackaberry and Letitia Jones, 
nutrition specialists, have plans made 
for a county garden contest which will 
close late in August with a tour of all the 
gardens entered. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held in con- 
junction with that of the home economics 
section of the Ohio Educational Con- 
ference at Columbus on April 4 and 5. 
At the April 4 session, Beulah Coon 
discussed “Making Home Economics 
Contribute to the Lives of the Girls”; 
and Velma Phillips, “Evidences of the 
Need of Education for Efficient Purchas- 
ing of Importance for the Teacher of 
Home Economics.” 

On Friday evening, April 4, a dinner 
was held for the home economics visitors 
at the Columbus Y. W. C. A. 

At the Saturday morning meeting, 
Margaret Walker Spiers, director of the 
nursery school of Ohio State University, 
discussed “Objectives in the Study of 
Child Development” and Charlotte 
Gerstenberger of the University of 
Cincinnati told of the work she and 
Rosamond Cook have been doing on 
problems in purchasing hosiery. 

The annual business meeting resulted 
in election of the following officers: 
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president, Elizabeth Dyer, University of 
Cincinnati; first vice-president, Elsie 
Maxwell; second vice-president, Edna 
Callahan; treasurer, Ruth Minturn; and 
secretary, Nellie Watts, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miami University. Alice Happhy, 
recently a student dietitian at theGeneral 
Hospital in Cincinnati, is a senior in the 
home economics department of the 
University this year. 

Ohio State University. Extension 
Service. The engagement of Geneva 
M. Bane, home management specialist 
since 1922, to G. A. Herolz has been 
announced. After a wedding trip tothe 
Canadian Rockies and Alaska, they will 
be at home in Long Beach, California. 

Grace E. Frysinger spent part of the 
week of April 1 with the home economics 
extension staff at the University. 

The annual conference of home demon- 
stration agents and home economics 
extension specialists was held May 1 to 
3 at the University. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. Jessie 
McVey of the clothing department is at 
Columbia University, completing work 
for the M. A. degree. 

Registration in the home economics 
department for the second semester 
shows that twenty-four per cent of the 
girls in the University are taking some 
work in the department. 

Otterbein College. Mrs. H. S. Bing, 
superintendent of the Ohio Department 
of Public Welfare, lectured to the child 
development class on January 10 on 
“The Child in Need of Special Care.” 
For two weeks in January the class was 
given special work in home nursing by 
assistant professor Helena Baer, who is 
also in charge of student health. 

On January 23, Boyd P. Doty, 
attorney of the World League Against 
Alcoholism, spoke to the home manage- 
ment class on “Laws Directly Effecting 
the Family.” 
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The Otterbein Home Economics Club 
sent its president, Gertrude Billman, as a 
delegate to the Cleveland meeting of the 
Ohio Home Economics Association. 

A nursery school, which meets for two 
and a half hours three mornings a week, 
has been established at the College. 
One of the children’s mothers assists each 
day. The mothers of one of the parental 
education groups of Westerville studying 
the preschool child under the direction 
of Mrs. F. J. Vance, gave a benefit tea to 
secure initial funds; part of the expenses 
are met by the tuition of the 16 children 
enrolled; the college provides the rooms; 
the renovation was done by parents, and 
the equipment was partly loaned and 
partly purchased by them. Other mem- 
bers of the college staff also give special 
services. 

University of Akron. Beatrice 
Counts, foods and nutrition instructor, 
gave a demonstration of vegetable 
cookery to the Akron and Summit 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at the University on March 20. 

The home economics department will 
offer a new course next September in 
home economics in business. Girls who 
elect this course will have one full year 
of work in various stores which are co- 
operating with the University. The 
social sciences and related arts will be 
emphasized in the course, which is 
primarily one in clothing and textiles. 
Chemistry or physics may be elected if 
desired. 

Akron. Edna Hunsicker, Anne Burk- 
man, and Emma Mitchell are sponsors 
for the new High School home economics 
club at North High School, with 160 
paid-up members. It is called “The 
Three Arts Club” and is open to girls 
interested in fine arts, foods and nutri- 
tion, or clothing and textiles. The first 
social meeting was held on March 18, 
when a dinner was served in the gymna- 
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sium to members for 10 centseach. This 
was followed by a play which had been 
directed by the girls. 

The nutrition class at East High 
School has conducted an _ interesting 
nutrition experiment with rats on diets 
suggested by the girl’s inspection of 
lunches selected in the High School 
cafeteria. The girls have done much to 
create interest in the relation of foods to 
health. They have shown their rats and 
charts to home economics and biology 
groups in various high and grade schools. 

Two home economics clubs have been 
formed in elementary schools. The aim 
of the work at Harris School as stated by 
its members is to improve personal and 
school standards of neatness and order 
and to promote social good-will within 
the school. They have held several 
enthusiastic and interesting meetings, 
followed by tea parties. Jessie Preston 
is the sponsor. The other club is at the 
Spicer School, with Opal Lynn as 
sponsor. 

The Akron Home Economics Club met 
at South High School on March 13, 
where the home economics girls under the 
direction of Honora Tobin and Mary 
Louise Clossey served a_ delightful 
dinner, and where an exhibit of interest- 
ing textiles had been collected. T. H. 
Pond, director of the Akron Art Insti- 
tute, lectured on “Design As Applied to 
Textile Fabrics.” 

Hilda Berglund has joined the home 
economics staff in Ellet High School. 

Eloise Braley of Garfield High School 
has resigned to leave soon for Australia, 
where she will be married to Paul 
Sellars, a representative of the Goodyear 
Company. 

Cleveland. Home economics teachers 
who entered the Cleveland system in 
February are: Margaret Fogle, assigned 
to Collinwood High School; Dorothy 
Hill, Oliver Hazard Perry School; and 
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Mary Gates, Thomas Jefferson Junior 
High School. 

Vera Stevenson of Longwood School 
has returned to teaching after a leave of 
absence. 

Adelaide Laura Van Duzer is serving 
on a committee on the evaluation of 
home economics education in the public 
school, organized in connection with the 
conference called by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. Meetings 
were held at the University of Cin- 
cinnati on March 22 and 23. 

Florence LaGanke Harris, formerly 
home economics editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, is now in charge of women’s 
activities in connection with the Building 
Arts Exhibit and the “Home in the Sky,” 
sponsored by Building Arts Exhibit, Inc. 
Dorothy Ridler, for five years assistant 
dietitian at Lakeside Hospital, will 
assist her. 

Home Economics Conferences. Re- 
gional conferences for the teachers of 
vocational home economics were held 
during January and February, when 
changes to be made in the state course of 
study, problems in the teaching of gen- 
eral science, the value of community 
programs, problems in the teaching of 
the unit on family and community 
relationships, and the essentials of a 
successful demonstration were discussed. 
Regional groups were organized which 
will meet every two months. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. A local revival 
of interest in the early years of home 
economics work at Oregon State College 
has been the outgrowth of a unique 
silver tea recently held in the Home 
Economics Auditorium. This tea was 
planned primarily as a benefit for the 
Margaret Snell Fellowship Fund spon- 
sored by the American Association of 
University Women. Mrs. J. B. Horner, 
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a contemporary of Dr. Margaret Snell 
who came to Oregon State College 40 
years ago to start home economics work, 
made the arrangements and invited the 
friends and former pupils of Dr. Snell 
who are now located in this section of 
Oregon. Several hundred guests were 
present, and beautiful tributes were paid 
to Dr. Snell. On the stage of the 
auditorium was arranged an almost exact 
replica of the kitchen used by Dr. Snell 
when she taught “‘domestic science’’ 40 
years ago. Her small, square iron stove 
was drawn from its oblivion in a store 
room; and the table, the water bucket, 
the cooler placed in a window sash, the 
utensils hung in a row on the wall, and 
the table set for the family meal were 
just as Miss Snell had them. A number 
of the guests brought note books con- 
taining samplers made in sewing classes 
thirty or forty years ago. 

The exhibit was left intact until the 
next meeting of Omicron Nu, when Mrs. 
Horner told these representatives of 
present-day home economics something 
of its beginnings in Oregon State College. 

Helen Lee Davis has resigned her 
position because of illness. Miss Davis 
came to Oregon State College in 1919 as 
head of the department of clothing and 
textiles and related art. During the 
later years of her service, she was also 
vice-dean of the school of home 
economics. 

Dean Ava B. Milam will give a course 
of five lectures on standards of living in 
China at the University of Hawaii in 
August. Miss Milam will also serve as 
one of the home economics delegates 
from the United States to the Pan- 
Pacific Conference and will speak at the 
Territorial Conference of Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers. 

Jane Hinkley, pacific regional agent 
for the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, made her first visit in April. 
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Anna Price, instructor in textiles and 
clothing, is on leave for the third quarter 
and is completing her work for a master’s 
degree at the University of Chicago. 

Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold of Corvallis has 
been appointed assistant to the state 
home economics extension leader. She 
will have charge of the homemaker’s 
hour of radio station KOAC and will 
assist in the preparation of printed 
material for use of extension workers. 

J. R. Patterson of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts has 
returned to the campus for the spring 
and summer quarters. He is offering 
residence and extension courses in house 
planning and furnishing. 

Mrs. Jessamine Chapman Williams, 
who has been on sabbatical leave this 
year, is expected to return for the 
summer session. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Jane 
Fales, former head of the department of 
costume economics, died at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital in New York on March 
8. Miss Fales studied at Teachers 
College and received a bachelor of science 
degree from Columbia University in 
1907. She became instructor in costume 
economics in Manhattan Trade School, 
New York, and was assistant professor of 
household arts and head of the depart- 
ment of textiles and clothing in Teachers 
College from 1909 to 1921. In that 
year she was called to Carnegie Tech 
to head the department of costume 
economics. 

Conference on Child Care and Health. 
The Philadelphia Parents’ Council 
organized a conference on March 11, at 
which the program was planned to bring 
parents, social workers, and others who 
have children in their care, up-to-date on 
health questions. The papers included 
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“The Uses and Dangers of Artificial 
Sunlight” by Dr. Percival Nicholson, 
“Food Fads and Nutrition” by Dr. 
Joseph Stokes, Jr., ““Normal Growth in 
Height and Weight” by Dr. Walter S. 
Cornell; other pediatricians and child 
welfare workers joined in the discussions. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics 
Association. The annual meeting held 
in Columbia on February 21 and 22, 
opened with a dinner Friday evening. A 
business session was held on Saturday, 
Saidee E. Stark, director of home 
economics at Winthrop College, spoke 
on “‘Newer Trends in Home Economics,” 
and Mary Rokahr of the United States 
Department of Agriculture discussed 
“Budgeting the Family Income.” The 
meeting was well attended, and the 
following officers were elected for the 
new year: president, Mrs. Ralph Good- 
son, Columbia College, College Place; 
first vice-president, Julia Stebbins; sec- 
ond vice-president, Thelma Mallard; 
secretary-treasurer, Lois Ackerly, Lime- 
stone College, Gaffney; councilor, Saidee 
Stark. The twenty-three new names 
presented for membership indicate en- 
couraging growth. 


TENNESSEE 


Peabody College. C. Alicia Dickson, 
associate professor of home economics, 
sailed on March 20 for a six months’ trip 
to North Africa and Europe. 

A recent meeting of the home econom- 
ics club was devoted to poetry writing, 
and a prize was offered for the best poem. 
At another meeting the advertising 
manager of one of the leading department 
stores gave a talk on spring fashions. 

State Teachers College, Memphis. 
Plans are being drawn for a science 
building, one entire floor of which will be 
used for home economics. 
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Alice M. Chappell, instructor in 
clothing, is studying at the University of 
Chicago this summer. Her place is 
being filled by Catherine Dennis. 

Recent activities of the textiles class 
have included a demonstration of rag- 
rug weaving by a blind protégé of the 
Junior League, trips to a dry-cleaning 
establishment, a cotton-finishing com- 
pany, a large cotton-picking company, 
and a large cotton warehouse. Miss 
Foresman of the Celanese Corporation of 
America talked to the class on the 
properties, uses, and styles of celanese. 
Other visitors to the department have 
been Harriet C. Brigham of the educa- 
tional department of the Frigidaire 
Corporation and Jane Fargo of the 
Esmond Mills. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 
Contracts have been given for a home 
economics building and a home manage- 
ment Louse. 

Margaret E. Johnson is head of the 
clothing work, and Ruby McKeel is in 
charge of the foods department. 

University of Tennessee. As a part 
of the extension service of the Univer- 
sity, Jessie W. Harris, head of the home 
economics department, gave a course of 
lectures to home economics teachers of 
Chattanooga and Hamilton County on 
“Home Projects As a Means of Teaching 
Home Economics.” Pearl Haley, city 
supervisor of home economics, and Mrs. 
J. B. Lauderbach, county supervisor of 
home economics, organized the class. 

The enrollment of home economics 
majors has increased over forty per cent 
this year. An interesting development 
in the textiles and clothing work is a 
course in clothing selection which is 
being given this quarter; the largest 
department store in Knoxville is co- 
operating, the buyers in each of the 
departments are assisting, and one 
laboratory period each week is held at 
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the store; the students, the store, andthe 
instructor are enthusiastic about the 
course. 


TEXAS 


Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville. In connection with the 
marketing courses for foods and for 
textiles, field trips have been arranged 
to markets, factories, hotels, and other 
plants in Kingsville and also in neigh- 
boring cities and across the Mexican 
border into Nuevo Laredo. Chambers 
of commerce are assisting in the 
arrangements. 

On April 11, the school of home 
economics staged a revue in the college 
auditorium. The stage was set as a 
garden, with a mammoth copy of 
“Vogue,” which was opened by a 
French maid to display the models posed 
as if on the pages of the magazine. The 
dresses were made by this year’s clothing 
classes; and the accompanying bags, 
scarves, and handkerchiefs, by an aces- 
sories class. Account was kept of the 
cost of each article and of the entire 
course. 

At its last educational meeting for the 
vear, Kappa Omicron Phi enjoyed a 
lecture by its sponsor, Leloise Davis, 
who described vocational opportunities 
in home economics. 

By catering for a Sunday waffle 
breakfast, Kappa Phi girls arranged a 
successful social affair, with results even 
better for the depleted budget. 

Texas State College for Women, 
College of Industrial Arts. Plans for 
the nursery school have been pushed 
rapidly to completion in order to have 
the building remodeled and redecorated 
by June 4, the date of the opening of the 
1930 summer session. The home eco- 
nomics department, in cooperation with 
the Women’s Committee of the National 
Electric Light Association, arranged a 
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successful electrical short course for the 
women in the electrical industry in 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, and Texas. There was a large 
enrollment, and six of the college labora- 
tories were equipped with electrical 
appliances for demonstration and actual 
handling of appliances. 

Texas Technological College. At the 
annual Farmers and Homemakers Short 
Course held early in February, outside 
speakers were Mrs. Charles W. Sewell of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Mamie Lee Hayden and Louise Baird of 
the state extension service. An interest- 
ing feature of the meet was the reception 
for both men and women at the home 
management house. 

The students of the school of home 
economics recently put out a special 
edition of the Toreador, the college 
newspaper, in which the work and 
activities of the school were featured. 

A barn party was given by the Aggie 
Club in honor of the Home Economics 
Club during the winter term. The 
guests all wore appropriate costumes and 
were transported in hay wagons. 

The Home Economics Club recently 
gave a reception in the Home Manage- 
ment House to the seniors of the School of 
Home Economics. More than three 
hundred guests attended. 

Texas Tech sponsored its first annual 
home economics contest for high schools 
on March 24, in response to repeated 
requests from superintendents and for 
the purpose of arousing greater interest 
in home economics. All phases of home 
economics teaching were included, and 
the prizes were furnished by the Lubbock 
Chamber of Commerce. Seventeen 
schools were successful contestants. 

Katherine Harper, director of the 
cafeteria of the College, has been 
appointed by the institutional section 
of the American Home Economics 
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Association as its “contact person” with 
the hotel and restaurant associations in 
Texas. 

University of Texas. Since the found- 
ing of the nursery school three years ago, 
increasing demands have come for 
trained leaders in the field of child 
welfare and parent education and for 
help in establishing local work; and to 
meet this need, the regents of the 
University have authorized a Foundation 
of Child Welfare and Parent Education. 
A faculty committee representing the 
schools and departments concerned, is 
planning for funds and is being actively 
assisted by state organizations and a 
committee of 150 leading men and 
women of Texas. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The Association publishes a quarterly 
news letter which serves to keep the 
members in touch with each other and 
with the work of the Association. Ella 
Agnew of the Southern Planter is editor. 

Mrs. Ora Hart Avery, state supervisor 
of home economics, attended the Voca- 
tional Education Conference in Biloxi. 

Extension Service. Under the present 
plan by which counties select a major for 
women’s work and a major for girls’ 
work, the following projects were selected 
last January: foods, women in 16 coun- 
ties, girls in 15 counties; home improve- 
ment, girls in 14 counties; house furnish- 
ings, women in 9 counties; yard improve- 
ment, women in 5counties; home manage- 
ment, women in 4 counties; clothing, girls 
in 7 counties; gardening, women in 1 
county; poultry, women in 1 county. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. Lelia 
Moore has just completed the require- 
ments for the M. S. degree in home 
economics. Her thesis was entitled “An 
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Analysis of the Food Consumption of 
McCroskey Hall for Women for the 
College Year 1928-1929.” 

Extension Service. Belle Alger, as- 
sistant director, has resigned to become 
home demonstration agent in San Diego 
County, California. 

University of Washington. Mrs. 
Esther B. Simon will complete the work 
for her master’s degree in June, the 
subject of her thesis being ‘““The Absorp- 
tion and Retention of Vitamin A in 
Breast-Fed Infants.” 

During the second term of the summer 
session, Dr. Martha Koehne will give the 
work in nutrition, and Mrs. May Pardee 
Youtz of the University of Iowa will 
conduct courses onchildcare and methods 
in parent education. 

Blanch Payne, who has been spending 
a year’s leave in New York and is to 
visit Bulgaria with her sister, Helen 
Payne, this summer, will return to the 
University in the autumn. 

Graduates of 1929 who have completed 
hospital internships include Carlotta 
Anderson and Helen Smith at Scripps 
Metabolic, La Jolla; Katherine Brown 
and Rhoda Clark at California Lutheran; 
Miriam Conway at Good Samaritan, Los 
Angeles; Margaret Coughlin and Doris 
Black at Seattle General; MabelStimpson 
at Peter Bent Brigham, Boston; Mar- 
garet Reese at the General, Denver; 
Lois Watkins, Elmina Mrachek, and 
Frances MacFadden are with the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League of Washington. 


WISCONSIN 


Stout Institute. Lynwood Hall, 
formerly a dormitory for women, is being 
converted into a dormitory for men; and 
beginning next September, the women, 
as far as possible will be housedin Tainter 
Hall and Tainter Annex. This read- 
justment in living arrangements prob- 
ably constitutes the most important 
change that has taken place in the Stout 
Institute since all short courses were 
eliminated in 1925 and Stout was placed 
on a strictly college basis. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. The second 
annual State High School Home Eco- 
nomics Contest was held at the Univer- 
sity, January 13 and 14. Ten high 
schools were represented by twenty-one 
contestants. Contests were held in meal 
planning and preparation, clothing selec- 
tion and construction, and general home- 
making. The Wyoming State Home 
Economics Association provided $35 for 
prizes for this event. The University of 
Wyoming furnished housing and 
entertainment. 

Mabel Herendeen resigned her posi- 
tion at Evanston in March to enter the 
College Hospital, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, as a student dietitian. 

Gladys H. Oller, who has been teaching 
at Jerome, Idaho has been appointed 
home demonstration agent for Fremont 
County, with headquarters at Lander. 
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for six vears at McGill University, and finally vocational education, in which he 
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tion with the first of his two papers. 

Giapys J. Warp began her university study at the Lillian Massey School, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, continued it at Teachers College, Columbia University, and has 
recently been doing research under Dr. Hazel Kyrk at the University of Chicago. 
Meanwhile, she has also done five vears of college teaching and was connected with 
the United States Department of Agriculture in its food conservation work during 
the war. During the coming summer she will teach at Peabody College, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

CAROLINE B. SHERMAN was editor of the Bureau of Markets in the United States 
Department of Agriculture from its creation in 1913 until it developed into the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in 1920, when she became editor of the new organization, 
a position she still holds. Her intimate knowledge of the work of the bureaus, com- 
bined with unusual ability to describe it in ways acceptable to magazines of different 
types, has made her its frequent interpreter to all sorts of readers, not forgetting 
those of the JourNnaL. Of special interest to many home economists will be the 
fact that she is a sister of Henry Clapp Sherman. 

Mrs. Epiru ABELL has been on the home economics faculty of the University of 
South Dakota since 1917 and took her master’s degree there in 1924. Her earlier 
training was gained at the Universities of Michigan and Chicago. 

ELLA GROENEWOLD has interspersed study with teaching, taking her B.S. at the 
University of Chicago and her M.S. at Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
serving on the faculty at the University of North Dakota before going to Central 
Missouri State Teachers College at Warrensburg, where she has been director of 
home economics since 1919. An unusual feature of her work there is acting as advis- 
ing nutritionist to the students, with regular consultation hours and much essential 
help given to cases of dietary deficiency. 

Day Mownrok is a faithful friend of the JouRNAL, having served for seven years as 
advisory editor and, more recently, taken the responsibility for abstracting the 
periodical literature of the economic and social problems of the home. She holds an 
A.M. from Teachers College, Columbia University, and taught there for several 
years; for several years, she has been at the University of Chicago, combining research 
with teaching marketing from the consumer’s point of view and developing an 
“orientation course”’ along the line of the economic and social problems of the family. 
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Incidentally, she has published “Food Buying and Our Markets,”’ a standard hand- 
book from the consumer’s point of view, was city leader of New York City under the 
New York State Food Commissioner, managed a Y. W. C. A. restaurant in Paris for 
18 months, studied for a vear at the Pasteur Institute, Paris, not to mention her re- 
search on unpublished census material regarding Chicago families which was de- 
scribed in the JoURNAL for November, 1927,and which makes her especially qualified 
to discuss her present theme. 

Farra M. Wri1aMs last autumn joined the staff of the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics, where she is in charge of the work on costs and standards of living. 
She is a Wellesley graduate with advanced degrees in economics from Columbia 
University, her doctor’s thesis having been a study of the food manufacturing indus- 
tries of New York and its environs, one of the industrial surveys of the Committee on 
Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs. She was for several years a member 
of the division of analysis and research of the Federal Reserve Board, and was for 
three years assistant professor of home economics at Cornell, dividing her time there 
between teaching and research in the economic problems of the consumer. 
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Pennsylvania and Michigan and was for a time assistant national director of the 
nutrition service of the American Red Cross. Mrs. CHARLOTTE BENJAMIN BARNEY 
received both the bachelor’s and the master’s degrees from the University of Ne- 
braska and is now Red Cross nutritionist in Palmerton, Pennsylvania. 

Ruts E. Lone, now Mrs. Dary, received her training at Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College and the Merrill-Palmer School and had nursery school experience in 
Kansas City before becoming lecturer at Kansas State Teachers College at Hays. 
HELEN W. Forp, head of the department of child welfare and euthenics at Kansas 
State Agricultural College, holds a Ph.D. from Yale University, where she special- 
ized in child hygiene. A graduate of Rhode Island State College, with high school 
teaching experience in New Hampshire, she served overseas with the Red Cross. 


